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THIS simple account of " Wall Street" and of the Stock Exchange, with its 
accompanying illustrations, is intended for the millions of people through- 
out the country who are deeply interested in the "Street," and who hardly 
know what it looks like, what it really is, or who are its leaders at this time. 

When the Hollanders established themselves at Manhattan nearly three 
centuries ago they built a protecting wall or stockade across the island about 
half a mile beyond the village of New Amsterdam.. This fortification gave its 
name to Wall Street, which with Lombard Street in London is one of the two 
great financial thoroughfares of the world. In New York's Colonial days the 
town hall was in Wall Street at the corner of Nassau Street, where the Sub- 



Treasury of the United States is now. The latter building succeeded the Congress 
Hall built for the meeting of the first Congress, on the balcony of which, 
where the Washington statue now stands, George Washington was inaugurated 
as the first President of the United States in 1789. 

When the Federal Government was established and New York began its 
career as the great seaport and business city of the country, some of the earliest 
banks had their establishments in Wall Street. Several of them are still on the 
identical sites which they have occupied for a century or so, like the Bank of New 
York, which is one of the three first banks formed in the United States, its organ- 
ization dating back to 1784. Alexander Hamilton was its founder, and its original 
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constitution is in his handwriting. In 1796 it purchased and occupied the plot 
at Wall and William Streets, where its building now stands. The New York 
branches of both the Banks of the United States were also in Wall Street. The 
site of the first one was at 52 Wall Street, in which building the National City 
Bank, now in regard to its deposits the largest bank in the country, and the New 
York Life Insurance and Trust Co., the oldest of the trust companies, have their 
quarters. In the directors' room of the latter institution the corner-stone of the old 
building, with its long 
inscription, is still pre- 
served. The building 
constructed for the 
branch of the Second 
Bank of the United 
States is east of the 
Sub -Treasury and is 
now the United States 
Assay Office. Some 
time after came the 
building of the Mer- 
chants' Exchange at 
Wall and William 
Streets, which for the 
past forty years has 
been the Custom 
House. 

From its organiza- 
tion, over a century 
ago, the New York 
Stock Exchange has 
held its sessions in or 
near Wall Street. A 
generation ago it set- 
tled permanently in 
its building on Broad 
Street, extending 
through to New Street, 
with an entrance on 
Wall Street. By 1825, 
in fact, Wall Street 
had become the centre 
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for financial and stock transactions, and its name was applied to the entire district, 
though business of that class overflowed into Broadway, Broad, New, Nassau and 
Pine Streets and Exchange Place. In late years the pressure for space within 
its boundaries was met by the erection of imposing office buildings. Some of the 
first great sky-scrapers were built there, notably the United Bank Building at 
Broadway, corner of Wall, owned jointly by the First National Bank and the 
Bank of the Republic. Year by year others have followed, transforming the 



appearance of the street and its neighborhood. Moreover, though the accommo- 
dation for banking rooms and offices has thus been enormously multiplied, the 
constant growth of the demand for them caused by the expansion of business 
has prevented an over-supply. There is no place in the world where real estate 
commands such high yet such genuine values as in and around Wall Street. 
Not long since a sale of small lots there was made at a price equivalent to $175 
per square foot of ground. Wall Street and Broadway has the highest value. 

From Trinity 
Church (the richest re- 
ligious organization in 
America), whose mag- 
nificent spire, rising on 
the opposite side of 
Broadway, faces this 
thoroughfare of Mam- 
mon and whose chimes 
serenely sound the 
hour and quarters to 
its toiling tens of thou- 
sands, Wall Street 
extends to the East 
River, a distance of 
less than half a mile. 
It is narrow even 
among the narrow 
streets of the older 
part of New York, 
contrasting in this re- 
spect with the ample 
width of Broadway 
and of Broad Street. 
The block between 
Broadway and Nassau 
Street, where the Stock 
Exchange is situated, 
is little more than a 
lane and seems nar- 
rower on account of 
the high overshadow- 
ing buildings. More- 
over, the part of the street devoted to finance is short, being confined to the three 
blocks from Broadway to Hanover Street at the Custom House. 

These are the externals of Wall Street. Its internal mechanism is compli- 
cated, but, reduced to a single definition, it is the country's great market for 
money and securities. It holds this position for several reasons. Chief among 
them is the fact that New York is our great financial and commercial city, nearly 
two-thirds of the total imports and half the exports passing through the port. 
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This attracts an enormous amount of domestic trade, and while the other 
important cities and sections of the country do business with each other, the 
main part that is not local is transacted with or through New York. The 
Government collects the largest part of its revenue at the New York Custom 
House, and the Sub-Treasury of the United States in New York is the chief 
financial agency of the Government, where most of its payments are made. This 
gives New York employment for the largest banking capital in the country, the 
national and State- 
banks having alto- 
gether a capital of 
$62,900,000, and count- 
ing the trust companies 
and private bankers, 
there is not far from 
$100,000,000 of banking 
capital iu New York. 
The bank deposits ex- 
ceed $650,000,000, and 
as every part of tbe 
country is constantly 
having credits on or 
making remittances to 
New York, exchange 
on New York, that is, 
on Wall Street, is avail- 
able everywhere, and 
in the large commercial 
transactions between 
different sections of the 
country drafts on New 
York are, in the great 
majority of instances, 
the medium of settle- 
ment. Hence nearly 
every bank in the 
country has an account 
in a New York bank, 
and sends its surplus 
funds there, so that the 
bank deposits at New 
York are a huge finan- 
cial reservoir, while the money market at New York reflects every circumstance 
or condition throughout the entire country that could affect interest rates, or the 
value of money. 

Most of the great banks, like the City, National Park, Chemical, First National, 
Hanover, Importers' & Traders', Bank of New York, Chase, Fourth National, or 
the trust companies, like the United States, the Union, the Central, and the 
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Farmers' Loan and Trust, are in or not far from Wall Street, and close by in 
Cedar Street is the Clearing House or association of the New York banks, where 
they make exchanges every morning of the checks and drafts drawn on each 
other and settle the resulting balances. In 1896 the total clearings at this insti- 
tution were twenty-eight billion dollars, out of fifty-one billions of exchanges by 
the clearing houses of all the cities in the country, which is a striking evidence 
of New York's — that is, of Wall Street's — financial importance. Besides this 

primary purpose the 
banks and bankers of 
New York are accus- 
tomed to take united 
action through the 
Clearing House to 
avoid or relieve finan- 
cial peril or stress. 
This they have done 
time and time again, 
especially in late years 
when the country's dis- 
ordered finances and 
currency have threat- 
ened the commercial 
interests of every sec- 
tion, thereby affording 
a basis for that confi- 
dence which is the first 
requisite in such cases. 

The institution 
which most completely 
embodies Wall Street 
in the popular mind is, 
however, the New 
York Stock Exchange. 
Because it is the in- 
strument through 
which a constant and 
at times a gigantic 
speculation in stocks is 
carried on, it is often 
supposed that specula- 
tion is the Exchange's 
main purpose. The public hears of Vanderbilt, Gould, Morgan and other finan- 
cial magnates conducting great transactions and "deals;" it hears of bulls and 
bears, of panics and "booms," and of fortunes made or swept away in a day 
through the fluctuations of stock prices. What is not generally appreciated is 
the fact that the Stock Exchange is simply an instrument for regulating trans- 
actions in the market for securities, and that legitimate investment is its 
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mainstay and the source of its importance. If it were a body merely for gambling 
in stocks, its history would have been brief instead of extending back to the 
year 1792. 

This leads to another consideration about "Wall Street — as the market for 
securities. The great improvements of a public character, like the railroads, 
steamships, gas and electric companies and industrial enterprises of the present 
age, require capital and involve risks far beyond the means or power of individuals. 
Corporations furnish the only solution, and their stocks distribute the ownership 
of vast undertakings and are the favorite medium for investments. The rail- 
roads and other great corporations are large borrowers of capital through bonds 
secured by mortgage, and, in addition, almost all our governmental institutions, 
national, State, county or municipal, are large borrowers on their bonds. The 
natural place to come for purchasers of this immense mass of securities is Wall 
Street. A majority of the railroads of the United States have their financial 
headquarters in or near Wall Street. Their dividends and the interest on their 
bonds are payable in New York, and the same is the case with borrowing, based 
on the public credit. The investor, that is, the owner of accumulations, who de- 
sires a return on it, and thus furnishes the capital for corporations and the buying 
of public securities, goes to Wall Street as to a well-stocked mart. Moreover, 
the banks and institutions of Wall Street are always ready to lend money upon 
stocks and bonds having a recognized value and an immediate market, and thus 
the " Street" fairly monopolizes this important branch of the public economy. 

In this the Stock Exchange is a central factor. It furnishes facilities for the 
purchase and sale of securities under legitimate conditions, 
with certainty as to the completion of transactions, and of 
both parties getting the market price. The Exchange has 
always been under the guidance of men of high character, 
and punishes irregularities on the part of any of its 1,100 
members. The seats or memberships in the Exchange are 
now selling at $22,000. They have sold for as much as 
$32,000, and it is probable that in the near future they will 
attain a much higher value. An applicant for membership, 
too, must satisfy a committee as to character and financial 
responsibility before he is admitted. The securities ' ' listed " 
on the Exchange, consisting of stocks and bonds of rail- 
road and other companies, foot about $6,000,000,000 in par 
value, and the transactions on the floor of the Exchange 
in 1896 (a very poor year) represented 54,000,000 shares 
of stocks, and bonds of the par value of $385,000,000. In 
1892 they amounted to 86,000,000 shares and $501,000,000 
in bonds. It is probable that in 1897 these figures will be 
very much exceeded. 

The officers of the New York Stock Exchange for the 
year 1897-98 are : President, Francis L. Eames ; Vic& 
President, Ransom H. Thomas; Treasurer, F. W. Gilley; 
Secretary, George W. Ely. The Governing Committee, 
which manages the affairs of the institution and maintains 
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discipline, is composed of William L. Bull, H. G. Campbell, Alfred De Cordova, 
Joshua W. Davis, W. H. Granbery, C. E. Laidlaw, H. G. S. Noble, James H. 
Oliphant, Frank K. Sturgis, James Whitely, W. B. Beekman, George H. Bend, 
W. M. Donald, J. B. Dumont, P. W. Harding, Rudolph Keppler, J. C. Kilbreth, 
Walter B. Lawrence, W. E. Tillinghast, James Weeks, A. M. Cahoone, Daniel 
Chauncey, Watson B. Dickerman, R. P. Doremus, Charles I. Hudson, James 
McGovern, C. W. Maury, H. K. Pomeroy, George R. Sheldon, Aaron Wolff, Jr., 
J. T. Atterbury, W. W. Heaton, F. L. Henry, C. H. Huestis, Alfred B. Louns- 
bery, Thomas L. Manson, Jr., John H. Pratt, John D. Probst, William Palmer 
Smith and Ransom H. Thomas. There is a life insurance of $10,000 attached 
to each membership, and the large fund accumulated by assessments is man- 
aged by the trustees of the gratuity fund, who are Wm. Alexander Smith, 
Chairman ; Samuel J. Harriot, William L. Bull, S. H. Kissam and William E. 
Strong. 

Since 1865 the Stock Exchange has been on Broad Street near Wall, having 
a wing and entrance on the latter street. The front of the building is on Broad 
Street, and the great Board Room where the trading is carried on extends through to 
New Street. Here the sessions are held on each working day from ten to three 
o'clock (on Saturdays from ten to twelve o'clock). The proceedings are formally 
opened by the chairman, and transactions are carried on amid apparent excite- 
ment, yet with perfect regularity, one of the wonderful features being that business 
of such great importance, involving billions of dollars yearly, and often tens of 
millions in a day, is ratified by mere word of mouth between the individual 
members, and completed with such a small proportion of 
defaults or failures. The prices at which sales are made 
are promptly collected as they occur by attendants provided 
for that purpose, and are sent out over a form of telegraph 
instrument called the ' : ticker " which gives with electrical 
rapidity both the quotations and the amount of various 
stocks and bonds dealt in. This information is carried not 
only to the offices of Stock Exchange members, but through- 
out the country, Boston, Philadelphia and Chicago getting 
it practically as quickly as people a block from the 
Exchange itself. Many brokerage firms in Wall Street 
have branches or correspondents in other cities, and in the 
membership of the Exchange the leading bankers and 
HI brokers throughout the United States arc well represented. 
j^L^ / Indeed, on its rolls are found the names of many prominent 
B^^. ' financiers not only in New Yo k, but other cities. To inert 
the requirements of these interests, and to furnish informa- 
tion and receive orders, Wall Street houses find it pays to 
lease, at a considerable expense, private wires to the leading 
cities where they have connections. This is only another 
demonstration of the national importance of the New York 
stock market. Europe, too, is interested in what goes on 
STEBBINS in Wall Street, and the bankers of New York are among 

, 1858, and 1863 the best customers of the Atlantic cables. Special facilities 
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are afforded for the transmission of such messages, and instances are on record 
where a quotation has been cabled to London and an order based thereon 
returned inside of two minutes. Then Wall Street must have the news, accu- 
rately, and above all quickly, since everything that goes on in this or other 
countries may influence prices. Hence it has two fully equipped agencies, Dow, 
Jones & Co. and New York News Bureau, with their special correspondents in 
every direction, gathering all the news that in any way would interest the stock 
market. As the items come in they are printed by specially designed fast 
presses on bulletins and distributed to the subscribers of the agencies. Dow, 
Jones & Co. disseminate their news by the ingenious electrical page printer, the 
only machine of its kind in New York. The only other page printers are in use 
in London, Paris and Chicago. The Exchange has a gallery from which, when 
the Board is in session, the public can witness its proceedings, and which visitors 
in New York from other parts of the country seldom fail to include in their 
itinerary of the metropolitan sights. 

Around the Stock Exchange, like satellites, are a number of other organiza- 
tions and instrumentalities for dealing in securities. There are private bankers 
who buy and sell foreign exchange, municipal bonds, investment securities and 
commercial paper. There are also ' ' outside " brokers who conduct transactions 
in gas, electric railroad and other securities not dealt in on the Exchange, and 
who congregate in front of the Mills Building on Broad Street. Such transactions 
are in the slang of " the Street " said to be " on the curb." There are dealers in 
gold and silver bullion and foreign 
currencies, loan brokers who effect 
loans upon securities, and brokers in 
foreign exchange. The Consolidated 
Stock and Petroleum Exchange of 
New York is a minor body of 1,800 
members, which deals in stocks under 
conditions similar to those existing in 
the large exchange, and which owns 
and occupies a large building on 
Broadway, Exchange Place and New 
Street. 

Not far from Wall Street rises 
the beautiful square tower and large 
building of the New York Produce 
Exchange, which affords a market for 
grain and produce second in impor- 
tance only to the Board of Trade in 
Chicago. Its 3,000 members can in 
fact assert that a very large pro- 
portion of the country's exports of 
grain and provisions are arranged 
through it. 

The New York Cotton Exchange 
in Hanover Square is a central factor 
in recording the 
price of the 
country's cotton 
product. Its 
building is in an 
architectural 
sense one of the 
handsomest in 
the city, and its 
membership in- 
cludes represent- 
atives of a large 
number of the 
foremost Wall 
Street interests. 
The Coffee Ex- 
change in Beaver 
Street is another 
body of more than 
local importance 
and of high re- 
spectability, and 
elsewhere are the 
Real Estate and 
the Wool Ex- 
changes. 

It has been 

said with truth that Wall Street is the focus of the country's business. It might be 
called a barometer that measures with unfailing accuracy the condition of trade. 
When depression fell upon the country, when money was hoarded and distrust 
prevailed, when crops were poor and grain low, when farmers suffered and 
mechanics were unemployed, and merchants and manufacturers found no market 
for their goods, when railroads were going into bankruptcy, the stock ticker 
with unfailing accuracy sent out day by day and hour by hour a disheartening 
record of falling prices for shares and bonds. 

Recently we have had the reverse of this picture. Confidence has reasserted 
itself, crops are good and prices for them high, the agricultural community 
is prosperous, merchants have brisk trade in full prospect, labor finds employment, 
and mills and manufactories are starting into new activity. Wall Street reflects 
these evidences of national prosperity by a "boom" in stock values, even if 
speculation has its tips and downs, and "reactions" sometimes overtake a too 
sanguine market, which then has to wait for a "rally." 

These, however, are only simple illustrations of the process always going on in 
Wall Street. It is the investor, the real owner of stocks and bonds, who creates 
the fluctuations in values. If trouble appears on the horizon he sells, and if on 
the contrary conditions are favorable he buys. Wall Street consequently watches 
with the closest attention all that can affect the material interests of the country, 
and the most successful speculator is simply the one who can most accurately read 
the facts in this connection. Without the genuine legitimate basis for fluctuations 



the speculator would have nothing upon which to base his operations. Constant 
as the speculation in Wall Street is, it is only an incident, though an important 
one, in the functions which that great financial mart plays in the organization 
of business in the United States. 

Part of the distrust, not to say hostility, that is often expressed toward Wall 
Street is due to a lack of knowledge of what the money market and the stock 
market are. Much of it also arises from the misuse of its name by mere gamblers, 
who under the guise of what are called bucket shops have for some years past 
plied their vocation, using the fluctuations in stock prices as the paraphernalia of 
their nefarious trade. These people simply invite the public to bet upon the course 
of quotations, and the so-called customers' loss is their gain. They invite all with 
any money, large or small in amount, to enter their game. An equally harmful 
class are the managers of so-called discretionary pools, who promise unheard-of 
returns as the result of small amounts committed to their charge for speculative 
purposes. All of this is far from the legitimate methods of the real Wall Street. 
Any one with money in sufficient amount to invest in the New York market should 
make sure that they are dealing through the New York Stock Exchange or some 
bank or banks in direct communication with it. The mercantile agencies like 
Bradstreet's and Dun's afford direct and satisfactory information on this point. 

At the close of his " Early History of Wall Street" Oswald G. Villard pays 
this tribute: "If it is to-day no longer the haunt of statesmen or the lounging- 
place of fashion, its fame has in no wise decreased, for it contains now the 

commercial leaders of the republic as 
it did the political leaders one hun- 
dred years ago. If there is much in 
its life to-day which calls for the 
deepest censure and regret, it is still 
the pulse which records the heart- 
beats of the nation, and still the wall, 
the bulwark, to which the people look 
for the means of defence of the city, 
the state, and the nation in times of 
financial danger and national peril." 
HENRY E. WALLACE, 

Financial Editor Bradstreet' s. 
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Exchange Presidents 

FROM 1817 to 1898 

The chief offices in the Stock 
Exchange have been always regarded 
as a distinction which men of the 
highest position in the New York 
business and social world were eager 
to obtain. Among the living ex-pres- 
idents of the Exchange are William 
Alexander Smith, the dean of the 
Stock Exchange membership, having 
joined it as long ago as 1 844 ; Salem T. 

Russell, long a 
member of the 
Governing Com- 
mittee and also 
chairman of the 
sub-committee 
which passes on 
the securities for 
which admission 
to the stock list 
is sought ; and 
Edward King, 
now President of 
the Union Trust 
Co. Among more 
recent presidents 
have been Bray- 
ton Ives, until 
lately President 
of the Western 
National Bank; 
Donald Mackay, 
of Vermilye & 
Co. ; Commodore 
James D. Smith, 
of Jas. D. Smith 
& Co. ; J. Edward 
Simmons, now 
the executive 
head of the 
Fourth National 
Bank; Watson B. 
Dickerman, of 
Dominick & 

Dickerman; William L. Bull, of Edward Sweet & Co., and Frank K. Sturgis, of 
Strong, Sturgis & Co., a firm which succeeded the historic Wall Street house of 
Work, Strong & Co., founded by Frank Work, the favorite broker of Commodore 
Cornelius Vanderbilt in his great operations a generation ago. In its whole history 
the Exchange has had only six treasurers and an equal number of secretaries. 
the presidents 

John Warren, 
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1S17 
iS 18-24 
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1857 
1858 
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William Searles, 
W. H. Neilson, . 
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W. B. Clerke, 
Edward King, 
H. G. Chapman, . 
George H. Brodhead, 
George W. McLean, . 
Salem T. Russell, . 
Henry Meigs, 
Brayton Ives, . 
Donald Mackay, 
Frederick N. Lawrence, 
Alfrederic S. Hatch, 
J. Edward Simmons, 
James D. Smith, . 
William L. Bull, 
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1892-94 
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WALL STREET 

COULD WE DO WITHOUT IT ? 

It has been the habit of too many people — 
well-meaning people, too — to decry Wall Street as 
hurtful to the morals of the country and injurious 
to our best business interests. Now, this is all 
wrong. Wall Street has been very aptly described 
as the "business pulse of the nation." It is that 
in the very best meaning of the term. As the 
minute hand on the clock denotes the fractional 
changes in the hour, so do the fluctuations in the 
Wall Street markets show the rise and fall of the 
business temperature of the country. Let there 
be any activity in mercantile or manufacturing 
circles, and it is immediately reflected in the Stock 
Exchange and the other Exchanges where values 
are dependent upon public confidence. 

On the other hand, causes that influence the 
outside world harshly have a depressing effect in 
Wall Street, and the prices of securities and 
products take a lower turn. These are the results 
when natural conditions are allowed to have effect. 
Of course there are times when speculative syndi- 
cates get control of financial channels, and by their 
manipulation upset natural conditions and prevent 
them from having natural results. It is at such 
times that panics result. 

Wall Street is essentially a place where the 
law of cause and effect is most marked. It is as 
impossible for any combination of men to resist 
these laws as it is for any human being to defy the 
laws of nature. You cannot stay the tides or dam 
the Mississippi. An expressive but somewhat 
irreverent operator in grain speculations, com- 
menting once on the failure of a pool to put up the 
price of wheat and maintain it in the face of a big 
crop, said: " It is of no use trying to buck against 
God Almighty; He can upset the bulls every 
time." To the student of affairs there is much 
more truth expressed in these few terse words of a 
disappointed speculator than in whole columns of 
the long sermons and tirades preached against 
Wall Street's ways and means by ministers who 
have only a cursory idea of the subject they are 
talking about, and seek only to decry what they do 
not understand. Wall Street is not a gambler's 
paradise. 

There is no place in the business world where 
more hard work, closer calculation, keener insight 
into affairs and philosophical and conservative 
conclusions are required than in the bankers' and 
brokers' offices of Wall Street. There is no class 
of men who watch events more closely than the 
operators in the Wall Street markets. In the 
stress of war time it was to Wall Street that the 
Government turned for help. It was from Wall 
Street that the assistance came which made a 
continuance of the Government a possibility. Wall 
Street has saved the nation more than once, and 
may have to do it again. It has always been ready 
to respond to any call, public or private, where 
financial or business problems were to be solved 
and the financial health of the nation preserved. 

It is very true that men have used as gamblers 
the opportunities afforded by Wall Street, but 
these are not the men who have made it reflective 
of the business prosperity not only of this but of 
other countries ; nor are they the men who manage 
what may properly be termed the statesmanship of 
banking. Wall Street is a place where surplus 
money from all over the world flows for invest- 
ment. Investment in what ? In the securities of 
the corporations which are dependent upon the 
material development of this country — the greatest 
land under God's good sunlight. 

No, indeed, we cannot do without Wall Street. 

How would our 176,000 miles of railroads have 
been constructed without Wall Street ? These 
great pioneers of development, prosperity and 
civilization would have remained exceedingly 
limited in their extent and scope if the bonds to 
build them had not been negotiated by Wall Street 
financiers. Think of the fertile lands that these 
networks of locomotion have opened to millions 
from all nations of the globe, and the enormous 
increase of wealth they have thus imparted, by the 
development of our vast natural resources, to our 
own country — if we only estimate the average 
value to the country of every adult immigrant at 
$1,000, the lowest economic calculation. 

Then, again, look at the army of employees 
connected with the railroads themselves, better 
paid than they could be for the same physical and 
intellectual ability in any other department of 
human energy. These employees, including those 
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who work in all the trades that contribute to railroad building, car building 
and railroad supplies of every description, amount to nearly two millions. "What 
a power these would be in politics if they should only unite for any purpose ! Talk 
of the Knights of Labor, and the fear they once inspired when they did not exceed 
half a million ! They would be small compared with an organization of railroad 
employees. 

While it is unfortunately true, as I have pointed out in my book, " Twenty- 
eight Years in Wall Street," and in other publications, that disreputable railroad 
projectors and managers have, especially through the medium of construction 
companies, made use of railroads for the most avaricious purposes, yet, in spite of 
such great abuses, the railroad system, propagated by Wall Street capital, has been 
chiefly instrumental in the marvelous increase of this nation, which has no historic 
parallel for growth, having in a century increased from three to seventy-three 
millions of inhabitants. Wall Street is not only indispensable to this country, but 
foreign nations are feeling the necessity of its existence more and more every day. 
Wall Street, and Wall Street mainly, is rapidly making New York the financial 



centre of the world. The London Stock Exchange and the Paris and Berlin Bourses 
would become insufferably dull if the New York Stock Exchange were to be 
closed for a week, or for a day. Hence, the progress of great industries dependent 
on them would languish accordingly in the same way that railroad, telegraph and 
other enterprises would suffer here — that is, throughout the whole of this coun- 
try — if deprived of Wall Street, the great financial fountain from which they draw 
their most invigorating tonic. 

In fact, enterprise everywhere would be depressed as if seized by a sort of 
financial "la grippe." It would be the very height of folly to think of dispensing 
with Wall Street. Our great financial centre is fast approaching the point at 
which it is destined to become the great clearing house of the world's enterprises 
and industries. 

In the course of evolution and a higher civilization we may yet be able to 
get along comfortably without Congress; but without Wall Street, never. 

HENRY CLEWS, 
Author of "Twenty-eight Years in Wall Street." 
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THE EXCHANGE IN THE CIVIL WAR 

PATRIOTISM AS SHOWN IN WALL STREET 

But few people of the present generation, perhaps, have any just conception 
of the extent to which the New York Stock Exchange was a centre of patriotic 
feeling and action during the dark days of the Civil War. 

There are, however, some veterans of Wall Street left, though their ranks 
are thinning fast, who were in the whirl of that stormy time, and who remember 
that the credit of the Federal Government, and its financial resources for carry- 
ing on the war, were then being battled for by members of the Stock Exchange, 
as resolutely and as unselfishly in the midst of commercial and financial disturb- 
ance, as its political life was being defended on the bloody fields of physical 
conflict. 

It ought not to be forgotten that once, when the rise in the price of gold 
emphasized every stroke of national disaster and every suggestion of peril to the 
national credit, the New York Stock Exchange, from motives purely patriotic, 



prohibited transactions in gold within its precincts and refused to recognize in its 
official quotations the fluctuations in price. 

It is a matter of history, as recorded in President Eames's "The New York 
Stock Exchange," that the Exchange appropriated $ 1,000 to help send the Seventh 
Regiment to the front, and on April 20, 1861, the following resolution was 
passed: " Resolved, That in the present condition of the country, the board will 
devote all the money in the treasury to sustain the Government." 

After the Federal Government's first resource of borrowing from the banks 
in the large cities had been exhausted, Secretary Salmon P. Chase determined to 
appeal to the people for money, and offered the $500,000,000 of 5-20 bonds of 18C2 
for popular subscription. A banking house of two young men, who had not 
then been a year in business, undertook the agency for the loan in New York City. 
They expended over $50,000 (a much larger sum in those days than it seems 
now) in advertising the loan, and in distributing patriotic circulars throughout the 
country, before a dollar of profit was realized ; and for this undertaking there was 
no reward in prospect beyond a mere commission of one-eighth of one per cent. 
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The fact that the loan was ultimately a great success, and that the firm acquired a 
national reputation and built up a large and successful business, should not detract 
from the patriotic motives that impelled them at the outset to undertake a task from 
which older and richer houses shrunk- in dismay. At the present time, when Govern- 
ment four per cent, bonds are selling at 128, it is difficult for those whose memories 
do not go back to the early days of the war to realize what it meant to these two 
young men to risk their entire capital, and their business prospects, on the untried 
experiment of selling to the people at par the six per cent, bonds of the Government 
when its treasury had been so nearly bankrupt and its credit so demoralized that the 
last loan made by the Buchanan administration was at twelve per cent, per annum, 
and when its war expenses had reached about a million dollars a day. 

The following incident, from among many, will serve to illustrate the effect of 
the patriotic financial literature with which the country was flooded at that time. 

One day there came to the office of the firm referred to a countryman carrying an 
old-fashioned carpet-bag of large dimensions. He took from his pocket one of the 
firm's circulars urging patriotic citizens to subscribe to the Government loan and 
said, "I have come about this." He added that he had come from the interior of the 
State, 300 miles away, to lend some money to the Government. He and his father 
and two brothers, he said, had talked the matter over and had concluded that neither 
their money nor their farm would be worth much if the Government went to pieces, 
and he had been sent to offer to the Government the money they had saved. 

As he looked to be very much a patriarch himself, the mention of his father 
excited the curiosity of his hearers and they asked his age. He said he was seventy- 
five years old, while his father was ninety-seven and his two brothers both past 
seventy years, and that they all lived in the old homestead together and had every- 
thing in common. 

The contents of the carpet-bag were poured out on a table and were found to 
consist of every kind of money that had been in circulation in this country in the 
previous twenty-five years — bank notes, gold and silver, and even copper cents. 
The clerks were occupied an hour or two in assorting and counting the money. 
The total was over $17,000, and it represented the entire savings of the family after 
they had paid off the mortgage on their farm twenty years before. The money was 
invested in 5-20 bonds and the old patriot took them away in his carpet-bag. He 
seemed to have no thought of making a profitable investment or gaining interest on 
the money. He simply wanted " to lend it to the Government," with which he and 
his father and brothers were willing to sink or swim; and they had understood from 
the circular that the Government needed the money to save the Union. 

A few months after the Treasury began to issue the 5-20 bonds, the financial 
situation became so serious, under the influence of Federal disasters in the field, and 
other causes, that these and other six per cent, bonds of the Government fell below 
par. The price gradually declined to below ninety, and for a time large sales of 
5-20's could not be made, for the act under which they were issued provided that the 
price should not be under par and accrued interest. It is worthy of record, however, 
that at this time, when the bonds could have been purchased in the open market for 
ninety or less, patriotic citizens, especially in the rural districts, continued to sub- 
scribe for them in small sums at par on condition that the money should go directly 
into the National Treasury. 
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As the prospects became more encouraging, government bonds began to advance 
again in the market. Old Wall Street men will remember the day when Thomas 
Denny, the honored father of the gentleman who now bears that name and still keeps 
it respected in the financial world, raised his voice in the Stock Exchange, when 
"United States sixes of 1SS1" were called from the rostrum, and bid " Par for any 
part of $100,000." This was the first time the bonds had been quoted at that figure 
for several months. The effect of Mr. Denny's bid was electrical. Business was 
suspended, and for several minutes the usual clamor of offers to buy and sell gave 
place to cheers and congratulations. The writer well remembers an excited Stock 
Exchange messenger — there were no "tickers" then — rushing into his office and 
shouting, "Thomas Denny bid par for sixes of '81 !" 

During the draft riots in 1S63 I saw William E. Dodge, Sr., mount a truck near 
the corner of Wall and William Streets, and in an impassioned speech call on the 
crowd to follow him to the City Hall, to volunteer their services in preserving the 
peace. Jumping to the ground after his speech he led a procession of several 
hundred men, a large proportion of whom were brokers and their clerks, through 
Wall and Nassau Streets to the City Hall. In those trying times rioters, and other 
enemies of the Government, found little sympathy in Wall Street, and nowhere was 
patriotism more outspoken and vigorous than under the flag that waved over the New 
York Stock Exchange. 

The rules of the Exchange against fraud or questionable dealings of any kind 
are of the most stringent character, and they are rigidly enforced. Its influence 
and its official acts have always been against repudiation and financial dishonor, 
whether by governments, corporations or individuals, and against anarchy, socialism 
and disorder. It has always stood for sound money, the public credit and the 
supremacy of the law. 

There is no association of men in the world, however, more lenient and generous 
toward unfortunate but honest debtors than the members of the New York Stock 
Exchange, or whose business is transacted with less frequent resort to legal remedies. 
Transactions to the extent of millions of dollars, involving thousands in profit or 
loss, within perhaps an hour or two, take place every day with no more formal 
contracts than penciled memorandums 'made in the excitement of an active and 
fluctuating market and verified by verbal comparisons. 

I am no longer a member of the Stock Exchange, being now engaged in a pursuit 
not connected with Wall Street or the stock market ; but I am proud to have been a 
member of the Exchange for nearly thirty years, and at one time its President (1883), 
and I am glad to do it honor. A. S. HATCH, 

President of the New York Stock Exchange in 1883. 



THE PERILS OF WALL STREET 

THE PENALTY OF OVERTRADING 

"Banker," "Monopolist," " Goldbug," "Wall Street" serve the same purpose 
to the average political orator as the traditional red flag does to the toreador in the 
national amusement of the Spanish races. 

Yet it is the simplest fact that no business could now be transacted without 
banking facilities. It is aVnost universally recognized that monopolies, legally 
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regulated, have reduced all living expenses. It is certain that had it not been for 
the "Goldbugs" of 1896, this country of ours, instead of being at the beginning 
of an era of great prosperity, would be passing to-day through a panic, probably 
the worst panic of its history. 

■» It is equally true, though not so readily demonstrated, that just as the political 
sway of our country is in the great Mississippi Valley, so the financial government 
of the world is very gradually, but surely, being taken away from Frankfort, 
Paris, London, to Wall Street. And, 
political orators to the contrary, in no 
community in the world is there a higher 
standard of honor than among those who 
practically control the financial centre of 
the United States. 

But it is not the purpose of these 
lines to preach a homily on the methods 
or character of the financial powers of 
"the Street," but rather to show how 
money is to be made, and, when made, 
to be kept, by the great American public. 
A long chapter of "don'ts" might be 
written, and would have about as much 
effect upon the man whose soul is pos. 
sessed with "increasing values" as 
manuals of behavior usually have upon 
those intending to enter the portals of 
society. , 

n In no place in the world is money 
more quickly made, and in no place in 
the world are the "fool and his money 
sooner parted," than in that region still 
dominated by Trinity's stately steeple. 
Experience is better than volumes of 
" don'ts," and fortunate in Wall Street, 
as everywhere else, is he who has both 
money and experience, and the expe- 
rience may be all reduced to one "don't." 
Americans as a people are characterized 
by energy, shrewdness and good judg- 
ment. Why is it, therefore, that the 
average American, like the moth, is 
perpetually playing with and perpetually being burned by the fire ? Whether the 
fire be Wall Street, or any other speculative centre, is the fire not synonymous 
with the desire to get rich in too great haste ? If the average man who goes 
into Wall Street would put away the almost impossible dream of doubling or 
quadrupling his money in the shortest possible time, and would be content if he 
secured not only legal interest but a handsome profit on the capital invested, 
would he not be much better off in the long run ? He might not be so good a 




customer for his broker for the time being, but he certainly would be a much 
better staying customer. If, when venturing into " the Street," in place of buying 
10, 100, 1,000 or 10,000 shares on whatever margins he can get his broker to carry 
them, he would take 10, 100 to 1,000, according to his means, on from ten to forty 
per cent, margin, increasing his "lines" as his profits increased, he would be 
freed from the constant watching of the "ticker," which is harrowing to the soul, 
and from the perpetually recurring variations which, when excessive, are more 

than harrowing to his margins. Wall 
Street has seen generation after genera- 
tion of speculators, from Daniel Drew to 
the present time, go not only metaphor- 
ically, but literally, to the wall. Where 
one man succeeds, ninety-nine fail. It 
has been said of even such a magnifi- 
cent creator of values as the late Jay 
Gould, that he usually lost when spec- 
ulating on margins. His wealth came 
from the printing press, which supplies 
the shares for everybody to buy. In 
Wall Street he who watches the "ticker" 
and endeavors to catch the nimble turn, 
joins, sooner or later, the noble band of 
the " Ninety -nine." The one out of the 
one hundred who "laughs best" is the 
one who does not overtrade. 
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RELATION OF BUSINESS 
TO WALL STREET 

WALL STREET'S PRE-EMINENCE 
AS A NEWS CENTRE 

In olden times all roads led to Rome, 
and it is no less true to-day that all wires 
lead to Wall Street. Even as Rome was 
the capital of the world, the centre of 
religious authority, so Wall Street in its 
broadest sense is the magnet which 
draws to itself intelligence regarding 
every phenomenon of material interest. 
It is the real news centre in response to 
the insistence of every commercial and industrial interest, for information having 
a bearing upon the law of supply and demand, that which may have a price- 
making influence. Wall Street includes representatives of every department 
of human activity, the agriculturist, the breeder of live stock, the worker in 
metals, the producer of textiles, and those of the thousand other industries 
which supply our daily wants, together with the modern hewers of wood and 
drawers of water who have harnessed steam and electricity so that all mankind 
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may converse together, and that within a 
month merchandise may be carried to the 
uttermost parts of the earth. The farmer, 
live stock dealer, pig iron, textile, glass, 
shoe and other manufacturers, are often 
ignorant of the fact that the function of 
Wall Street is to approximate actual 
values of commodities, to create markets 
for some of them and to carry surplus pro- 
duction over into lean seasons. Whether 
a producer of any of the necessities, food, 
clothing or protection from the elements ; 
whether a seller of the same or merely a 
carrier thereof, down to the humblest 
employee, all underlying influences bear- 
ing for success or the reverse are first 
registered in Wall Street so that prop- 
erty owners and others interested in any 
department of activity may know of that 
which points to the advance or decline 
in values. Thus, whether it is a revolu- 
tion in a nation of coffee producers, the 
discovery of some new economy in the 
production of pig iron, an excessive pro- 
duction of cotton, wheat or some other 
agricultural staple, the death of the pos- 
sessor of a large amount of the stock of 
some great corporation, or the toppling 
of a dynasty — news of the event is most 
valuable in Wall Street, and there it will 
be heralded first. Wall Street, therefore, 
which has been regarded as merely a 
synonym for the New York Stock Ex- 
change, but which in reality includes all 
the great commercial exchanges, the 
national, private, state and international 
financial institutions which directly or 
indirectly represent business interests 
throughout the world, the machinery of 
the interchange of products — is seen to 
be. the centre of a world-wide net of wires 
of public interest over which the records 
of human evolution flash to illumine 
the problem involved in the pursuit of 
prosperity. 

ALBERT CLARK STEVENS, 
Editor Bradstreet' s. 
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LOMBARD STREET AND 
WALL STREET 

THE LONDON MARKET AND ITS RELA- 
TIONS WITH THE NEW YORK 
STOCK EXCHANGE 

For many years close relations have 
existed between the New York Stock 
Exchange and the London Stock Ex- 
change, for very heavy dealings in Amer- 
ican stocks take place in London. In the 
years following the great Trunk Line 
boom of 1885-86, and preceding the Baring 
panic of 1890, the American market in 
the London Stock Exchange was perhaps 
the largest and most active department, 
and at one time there were as many as 
800 "jobbers" or "dealers" exclusively 
engaged in trading in American stocks. 
Of late years, however, and notably since 
the advent of the great "Kaffir" and 
"Westralian" mining booms, the "Amer- 
ican market" in London has fallen some- 
what into the sere and yellow leaf. 
During the boom in the summer of 1897, 
however, it again came somewhat into 
prominence, though in nothing like the 
degree that it attained prior to 1890. 
Probably the number of regular " dealers " 
therein at present does not much exceed 
300, and in the years 1894 and 1895 there 
were times when probably less than 200 
regular attendants were to be noted. 

In spite of this, however, great inter- 
est attaches to the operations of London 
in American stocks. One of the first 
questions asked by most stock brokers 
when they arrive at their offices each 
morning is " How is London?" As Lon- 
don time is exactly five hours ahead of 
New York time, nine o'clock here is two 
o'clock in London. Consequently, when 
New York starts business, London has 
almost finished its day's work, or at least 
is well on into the afternoon. By 9.15, 
however, Wall Street has received, on the 
news bulletins furnished by the two news 
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CORNELIUS W. PROVOST* 

PROVOST BROTHERS & CO. 



GEORGE D. PROVOST 

PROVOST BROTHERS & CO. 



PARKER D. HANDY ' 

HANDY & HARMAN 



EDWARD LA MONTAGNE, Jr.* 

OCTOBER 7, 1886 
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DAVID M. MORRISON* 

PRESIDENT THE WASHINGTON TRUST CO. 



HENRY C. TINKER* 

'RESIDENT LIBERTY NATIONAL BANK 



agencies, the prices at 2 p. m. in London for all the active 
American stocks dealt in in that market, and a variety of 
other cabled information relating to the tone of the London 
market, price of "consols," bar silver, discounts, etc., 
and probably special dispatches referring to any event of 
importance. Consequently it can feel the pulse of London, 
and knows exactly how business is going there. 

Meanwhile the ' ' arbitrage houses " have also been in 
close touch with their correspondents in London over the 
cable, and their clerks have been busy noting prices and 
coding orders and instructions. The "arbitrage houses" 
make a business of buying and selling between the two 
markets, according as a margin of profit offers itself by 
disparity in prices, and in active markets each house will 
send and receive many cables in a minute. There are 
about eight or ten of such houses, among whom L. von 
Hoffmann & Co., Ladenburg, Thalmann & Co., L. H. 
Niles & Co., Probst, Wetzlar & Co., and I. & S. Wormser 
are prominent. The principal "arbitrage" firms in 
London are R. Raphael & Sons, Leon Bros., Satterthwaite 
& Co. , Huggins & Clark, and Borthwick, Wark & Co. 

The houses just named make a business of dealing 
between the two markets. Suppose St. Paul stock to be 




HENRY C. SWORDS* 

RESIDENT REAL ESTATE TRUST CO. 



JAMES A. GARLAND* 

VICE-PRESIDENT FIRST NATIONAL BANK 



DE WITT C. HAYS 

TREASURER FROM 1866 TO 18 



93/^ "sellers '' in London at 3 p.m., while the first quotation 
here is gi)4- -As a ^ American stocks are quoted in London 
on an arbitrary basis of $5 to £1 (i. e., $1 equals 4 
shillings), the London quotation of 93^ is equal to a 
quotation of go. 69 here (with exchange at 4.85), so that 
with the opening quotation of gi^ the arbitrage house — 
L. von Hoffmann & Co., for example — buys St. Paul in 
London at 93^, and sells St. Paul here at 91^. There is 
a pure profit in the transaction of over 50 cents per share. 
From this is to be deducted — supposing the transaction 
carried out to the end — expenses of shipping the St. Paul 
stock from London, including loss of interest on the money 
employed, less interest on the stock borrowed here, and 
there is left, say, 37^ cents per share net profit. With 
differences of detail only, this is the general method of 
arbitrage. The effect thereof is to keep the two markets 
close together as regards prices, for when one rises the 
other tends to follow, and vice versa. 

In the London market the first prices from New York 
arrive a few minutes past 3 o'clock. From that time the 
London market closely follows New York (unless in times 
of great excitement) until the Stock Exchange is closed. 
This occurs at 4 p.m., except on "account days," when it 
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ARNOLD LEO * 

ARNOLD LEO & CO. 



MAYNARD C. EYRE 

PRINCE & WHITELY 



THOMAS H. BOLMER 

PRINCE & WHITELY 



H. CRUGER OAKLEY* 

PRINCE & WHITELY 
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TRINITY CHURCH — PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL AT THE HEAD OF WALL STREET 

BROADWAY. WEST SIDE, BETWEEN RECTOR AND THAMES STREETS 





T. HENRY MASON : 

MASON & SMITH 



EDWARD C. POTTERS 

E. C. POTTER & CO. 



remains open till 4.30. Immediately the "House" closes, however, the "American 
market" takes up its quarters in "Shorters Court" and dealings continue there some- 
times till 6.30 or even 7 o'clock. There is an endless procession of messenger boys 
from the cable offices, where the clerks of arbitrage houses are provided with temporary 
quarters (here they sit at the rail near the Broad Street entrance of the Exchange), 
who bear slips with prices to the representatives of the arbitrage houses in the market. 
Dealings in "the Street" continue until the market has melted away. Then the 
arbitrage houses cease business for the day. In former times the busiest hours in the 
American market in London were between 3 p.m. and 6 r. m., and a crowd of 500 
people in Shorters Court was no unusual thing long after 5 p.m. Not merely was 
this so, but there used to be two or three hotels in London which made a point of 
getting the closing prices of New York the same day for the benefit of patrons who 
might be interested. These prices were generally posted about 10 p.m. All the daily 
papers and the daily financial papers print every morning a full description of the 
New York market of the preceding day, with opening, highest and lowest quotations. 

The American department of the London Stock Exchange is in the older portion 
of the "House," abutting on "Shorters Court" and Throgmorton Street, and 
adjoining the "Eastern" and "Brighton" markets (Home Rail), with the "Consols" 
market close by. On the bulletin boards are posted earnings, statements, etc. There 
are no subdivisions for separate stocks as here, but the better known "dealers" as a 
rule stand in about the same place in the crowd. The London method of "bidding" 
and "offering" differs from that in use here. A London dealer who wishes to buy 
500 Louisville at $3)4 will shout "Buy 500 Louisville at a half!" or "Half buy 500 
Louisville!" and 1,000 is generally a "thou." Further, in London prices are often 
quoted in sixteenths, and if the dealer who wants to buy 500 Louisville at S3]4 can- 
not get them at that he will shout " Buy 500 at the nine! " meaning 53 T 5 , or "At the 
nine buy Louisville !" Where a bargain is struck, the acceptor shouts ' ' Yes " instead of 
"Sold" as here. 

THOMAS F. WOODLOCK, 

Of Dow, Jones & Co. 

UNITED STATES SUB-TREASURY AND WALL STREET 

THE MAGNITUDE OF THE LOCAL TRANSACTIONS 

The fiscal and financial operations of the Federal Government in the metropolis 
are carried on through the Custom House, the Internal Revenue offices, the Assay 
Office and the Sub-Treasury. Several national banks act as depositories of internal 
revenues temporarily. Eventually all of these operations centre in the Sub-Treasury, 
and represent in the aggregate an annual movement of money in excess of 
$2,500,000,000. That such a movement of funds cannot but influence the financial 
interests of the city is obvious. This is not, however, due entirely to the merely 
fiscal transactions, much of the business arising directly from the fact that the 
Government is a note-issuing institution and exchanges both coin and notes in very 
large sums. 

Nevertheless, the rise and fall of the general Treasury balance in harmony with 
the fluctuation of receipts and disbursements also exerts an influence by locking up 




THESE DOORS, GIVEN 



INITY CHURCH BRONZE DOORS 

THE ASTORS, ARE ABSOLUTELY THE HEAD OF WALL STREET 



LAWRENCE JACOB* 

JOHN H. JACQUELIN & CO. 



HARRY VALLETTE DAY* 

APRIL 18, 1895 
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THOMAS G. PATTEN 

MARCH 5, 1891 



WALTER R. PATTEN* 

MAY 9. 1891 



money when the revenues are plethoric, and virtually causing an expansion when 
the expenditures are excessive. It has thus occurred that in the former instance the 
Treasury is morally compelled to relieve the stringency by purchasing bonds before 
maturity; while in the other case the Government is constrained to borrow. Both 
cases necessarily affect the money market and the interest rate. 

The stringency is frequently avoided by increasing the Government funds held 
by national bank depositories. Thus during the period of the most recent bond 
issues the sums to be advanced to the Treasury were permitted to remain in such 
depositories, the new bonds for which payments were made being held for the 
time being to secure the Government; thus the one hundred million dollar loan 
was financed between February and June, 1896, without serious disturbance to the 
money market. 

Another important function of the Treasury arising from the business of note 
issues is the holding and maintenance of the reserve of gold for the redemption 
of its notes. It has thus become the practice to regard the sum so held as an 
index of the credit of the Government — its ability to maintain its notes at par with 
gold — and the sum is continually watched by careful observers. 

Of the gross money business of the Government the New York Sub-Treasury 
transacts fully two-thirds ; its share of the interest and bond business exceeds 
seventy-five per cent., and of the enormous pension payments, estimated for the 
current fiscal year at $150,000,000, this office pays more than one-half. The redemption 
of worn notes frequently exceeds $150,000,000 per annum, and the coin handled has 
at times equaled that sum. The redemption of minor coin (five and one cent pieces), 
for example, aggregates $2,800,000, represented by some 56,000,000 pieces. Checks to 
the number of 3,000,000 are now paid annually. 

Naturally it is necessary to maintain a large cash balance in the New York 
office; during ordinary periods this is often greater than $200,000,000, nearly half 
of which is in gold coin; $50,000,000 of standard silver dollars, weighing some 1,500 
tons, are stored in the capacious vaults in the basement, ready for issue to redeem 
the silver certificates on demand — a demand not usually exercised in large measure, 
people generally preferring the more convenient certificates. 

All of the money received at the Custom House is deposited in the Sub-Treasury 
daily ; all of the bullion purchased by the Assay Office is paid for by check on that 
office; and when the internal revenue moneys in depository banks exceed the bond 
security, the excess is turned into the granite building at the corner of Wall and 
Nassau Streets. 

In 1878 the Sub-Treasury became a member of the New York Clearing House 
for the purpose of exchanging checks — a great convenience for the banks, both 
those in the metropolis and those elsewhere; for the latter are thus permitted to 
make payments and transfers by means of New York drafts. In 1888 a system 
was inaugurated of permitting banks in the city to deposit money with the Sub- 
Treasurer against which they certify checks for importers to pay duties to the 
Collector of the Port, which is not only a convenience, but greatly reduces the risk 
of transporting the money required (frequently amounting to more than half a 
million dollars daily) through the streets. 

MAURICE L. MUHLEMAN, 
Deputy Assistant Treasurer of the United States. 
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WM. CHAUNCEY FLOYD-JONES* 
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WILLIAM ROBISON* 

FLO YD- JONES & ROBISON 
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THOMAS C. BUCK* CHARLES E. QUINCEY* DANIEL BACON* DUDLEY D. JOSEPH* 

OCTOBER CJ, 1879 CHARLES E. QUINCEY & CO. DECEMBER 15, 1881 SILBERMAN 8c JOSEPH 
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JOHN GOODCHILD* 

JANUARY 30, 1879 



WILLIAM H. DICKINSON* 

DICKINSON, GRUMMON & CO. 



CHARLES A. GRUMMON 

DICKINSON, GRUMMON & CO. 



BENJAMIN C. WILLIAMS* 

B. C. WILLIAMS & CO. 
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HOWEL H. BARNES* 

BARNES BROTHERS 



DAVIS BARNES* 

BARNES BROTHERS 



EDGAR C. JURGENSEN 

BARNES BROTHERS 



HENRY P. TOLER* 

TOLER & HALSEY 
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LOUIS V. BELL * 

BELL & CO. (SPECIAL PARTNER) 



EDWARD B. TALCOTT* 

BELL & CO. 



EDMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN* 

MAY 3, 



CHARLES STOKES* 

CARLEY, STOKES & CO. 




EDWARD BELL* 

BELL & CO. 



TALBOT J. TAYLOR' 

TALBOT J. TAYLOR & CO. 



MORRIS S. ULMAN * 

ULMAN BROTHERS 



SEYMOUR L. CROMWELL* 

STRONG, STURGIS & CO. 



ALBERT H. DE FOREST * 

C. I. HUDSON & CO. 



RICHARD H. HALSTED* 

HALSTED & HODGES 



AMORY G. HODGES* 

HALSTED & HODGES 



JOE S. ULMAN 

ULMAN BROTHERS 



WILLIAM S. BRIGHAM * 

ADAMS, M°NEILL * BRIGHAM 



HARRY CONTENT* 

H. CONTENT & CO. 




BAYARD DOMINICK, Jr.* 

DOMINICK & DICKERMAN 




HENRY G. TUNSTALL* 

NORTON & TUNSTALL 
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CHARLES M. OELRICHS* 

CHARLES M. OELRICHS & CO. 



CHARLES P. BRITTON* 

MARCH 18, 1875 



ANSON R. FLOWER* 

FLOWER & COMPANY 



JOHN D. FLOWER '■ 

FLOWER & COMPANY 




WILLIAM B. KENDALL* 

KENDALL & WHITLOCK 



C. HOWARD WHITLOCK 

KENDALL & WHITLOCK 



B. F. HERTS* 

AUGUST 4, 1881 



HENRY B. PATTESON' 

WM. M. PATTESON & CO. 
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THEODORE H. PRICE GEORGE CROCKER* RALPH M. STUART WORTLEY * CHARLES C. MACY< 

price, Mccormick & co. price, Mccormick & co. (special partner) price, Mccormick & co. macy & pendleton 




HOWARD A. HAVEN 

HAVEN & STOUT 



WRIGHT C. STOUT* 

HAVEN & STOUT 
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JOHN F. DOUGLAS 

DOUGLAS & JONES 



WILLARD H. JONES* 

DOUGLAS & JONES 



MANHATTAN TRUST BUILDING 

STREET, NORTHWEST CORNER OF NASSAU STREET, OPPOSITE SUB-TREASURY AND STOCK EXCHANGE 




EDWARD WASSERMANN * 

WASSERMANN BROTHERS 



JESSE WASSERMANN* 

WASSERMANN BROTHERS 
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EDGAR DEAL* 

JANUARY 4, 1883 



GALLATIN NATIONAL BANK 

No. 36 WALL STREET, NORTH SIDE, BETWEEN NASSAU AND WILLIAM STREETS, ADJOINING ASSAY OFFICE 



ARTHUR M. HUNTER * 

HUNTER, COOPER & CO. 




HEXRY P. HATCH* 

W. T. HATCH & SONS 



ARTHUR M. HATCH 

\V. T. HATCH & SONS 



EDWARD C. ANNESS* 

JUNE 16, 189s 



JACOB CAHN< 

JUNE 26, 1890 
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LEOPOLD SCHEPP* 

MANUFACTURER OF DESICCATED COCOANUT 



EZRA S. CONNOR' 

CONNOR & CO. 



LOUIS S. FRANKENHEIMER* 

ASIEL & CO. 



MAURICE SELIGMANN * 

ASIEL & CO. 




FREDERICK E. BALLARD* 

ALFRED DE CORDOVA & CO. 



THEODORE WILSON* 

WILSON & WELLES 
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WILLIAM G. McKINLEY* 
Mckinley & sherman 



PERCY W. SHERMAN 
Mckinley & sherman 



THE BOWLING GREEN OFFICE BUILDING 

BOWLING GREEN) BEGINNING OF BROADWAY, THE WORLD'S GREATEST STREET. OPPOSITE THE PRODUCE EXCHANGE 
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EMPIRE BUILDING OF THE ORLANDO B. POTTER TRUST 

BROADWAY AND RECTOR STREET, EXTENDING TO CHURCH STREET. SOUTH OF TRINITY CHURCHYARD 



RICHARD P. HERRICK* 

MAY 8, 1869 



HARVEY DURAND* 

OCTOBER 8, 1869 
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WILLIAM L. KENNEDY* 

APRIL 10, 1890 



CHARLES H. DEWITT* 

JULY 10, 1884 



CLAYTON M. SWEET* 

AUGUST 29, 1889 



LEO LEVY* 

NOVEMBER 5, 1896 
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ROBERT &. ANDERSON* AUGUSTINE BANKS * WILLIAM B. WHEELER* EDWARD 0. CARPENTER* 



MAY S, lS6 9 A. BANKS & CO. JULY 8, 1874 AUGUST 26, 1863 
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EDWARD O. READ ' 

MAY 8, 1869 



OTTO fc>. LOEB* 

OCTOBER 27, 1894 





THE GERMAN-AMERICAN BUILDING 

NASSAU STREET, SOUTHWEST CORNER OF LIBERTY STREET, OPPOSITE " MUTUAL LIFE' 



DYER PEARL* 

PEARL & CO. 



ARTHUR MAURICE* 

NOVEMBER 8, 1864 





PRESSLY N. SPROULE* 

DECEMBER li, 1890 



ALFRED L. NORRIS* 

OCTOBER a. 1890 




HAMPTON HOWELL* 

OCTOBER is, 1893 



JAY F. CARLISLE* 

MARCH 23, 1893 
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NOAH CONTENT* CHARLES A. FRANK * THOMAS TILESTON* JAMES A. BAKER* 

MAY 8 3 , 1873 FRANK & COOPER DECEMBER 8, 1865 NOVEMBER 2, 1882 




HENKY ALLEN HENRY P. GOLDSCHMIDT* JACOB HAYS* SAMUEL J. HARRIOT* 

HENRY ALLEN & CO. H. P. GOLDSCHMIDT & CO. MAY 8. 1866 Al'RIL II, 1868. SEC'Y AND TREAS. GRATUITY FUND 
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DWIGHT M. HARRIS 

WEAVER. HARRIS ft CO. 



T. H. POWERS FARR 

KILBRETH & FARR 



EDWIN S. HOOLEY 

ROLSTON & BASS 



HENRY F. VAN LOAN* 

MAY 3, 1888 
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J. HUGH PETERS* 

DECEMBER 16, 1880 



HENRY B. LOCKWOOD^ 

LOCKWOOD, HURD & CO. 



JOSEPH ALLEN BLAIR- 

FULLER, BLAIR & CO. 



HENRY B. VAUGHAN^ 

JUNE 4, 1896 




THOMAS REED, Jr." 

NOVEMBER 22, 1881 



JAMES H. McCOON* 

APRIL 27, 1882 



GEORGE PHELPS MELLICK* 

MARCH 9, 1893 



OSCAR E. TAUCHERT* 

SEPTEMBER 14, 1891 



THE CURB, OR THE OUTSIDE MARKET 

TRADERS IN SECURITIES NOT DEALT IN ON THE EXCHANGE 

In front of the Mills Building, in Broad Street, there can be seen every day, 
in good or bad weather, generally from about 9.30 a.m. until about half an hour 
after the Stock Exchange has closed, a gathering of from a dozen to forty or 
fifty individuals who 
are apparently engaged 
in some colloquy of 
deep interest. Inquiry 
elicits the information 
that this is what the 
,; Street" calls the 
" Curb," or market for 
outside securities, and 
the crowd is made up 
of the brokers who con- 
duct transactions in 
Standard Oil certifi- 
cates, Glucose, and 
American Malt Com- 
pany stocks, shares of 
New York and other 
gas companies, and, in 
short, a great variety 
of securities which, for 
one reason or another, 
are not included in the 
trading on the Stock 
Exchange itself. This 
market is a very impor- 
tant one, especially of 
late years, since securi- 
ties from all parts of 
the country have found 
an increasing market 
in the metropolis. It 
has no formal organiza- 
tion, and it is simply a 
matter of convenience 

for the so-called outside brokers to gather where they do and transact their 
business. On rainy days and in cold weather the assembly used to gather in the 
court inside the Mills Building. This blocked up the main entrance of the build- 
ing, and Mr. Mills, in the latter part of 1897, tendered the "outside" brokers 
the use of a room in the building. This, however, was declined by the brokers 
because they feared that such a' step would look like the formation of an 



organization involving possible opposition to the Stock Exchange, for the Stock 
Exchange is a jealous body, and though some of its houses have representatives 
in the ' ' Curb," and nearly all of them send orders for these outside securities 
to the little market in front of the Mills Building, they might view with disappro- 
bation anything that would involve the creation of a nucleus for a new Stock 
Exchange. On the other hand, not long since the Stock Exchange endeavored to 

gather in the outside 
market, and proposed 
to establish it in the 
new room in the Com- 
mercial Cable Building 
adjoining the Stock 
Exchange, which sug- 
gestion, however, was 
rejected by the Curb, 
the members of which 
seem to prefer inde- 
pendence, even if at- 
tended by the discom- 
fort of doing business 
in the street. 




THE "CURB," OR OUTSIDE MARKET FOR SECURITIES NOT DEALT IN ON THE EXCHANGE 

BROAD STREET, IN FRONT OF THE MILLS BUILDING, AND ALMOST OPPOSITE THE STOCK EXCHANGE 



THE STOCK 
EXCHANGE 
VAULTS 

GREAT VALUES 
SAFELY PROTECTED 

Under the Stock 
Exchange, on the Broad 
Street side, are safe de- 
posit vaults, used by 
nearly 1,100 bankers 
and brokers, where 
there are kept probably 
more stocks and bonds 
than in any other place 
in this country. These 
vaults are owned by 
the New York Stock Ex- 
change Building Company and yield a net revenue of about $100,000 a year. Since 
their opening, more than a quarter of a century ago, there has never been a serious 
loss or defalcation in these vaults. The directors are Donald Mackay, President, 
James Weeks, Treasurer, Ransom H. Thomas, Brayton Ives, Francis L. Eames, 
Watson B. Dickerman, Robert P. Doremus, James Whitely and William B. 
Sancton. Charles H. Wright is Secretary. 
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THE NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE: NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE BUILDING 

NASSAU STREET, NORTHWEST CORNER OF CEDAR STREET 



ERNEST H. DE COPPET* 

DE COPPET & CO. 



LOUIS C. DE COPPET* 

DE COPPET & CO. 




CHARLES FRASER 

LATHAM, ALEXANDER & CO. 



CHARLES H. JEWETT, Jr 

JEWETT BROTHERS 



GEORGE W. JEWETT 

JEWETT BROTHERS 



EDWARD H. JEWETT 5 

JEWETT BROTHERS 
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HENRY G. WEIL 

JULY 31, l8go 



CHARLES D. BELDEINP 

MAY 10, 1870 



LANSDALE BOARDMAN 

JANUARY 26, 1876 



JOHN M. CLARK* 

APRIL 4, 1873 



THE STOCK EXCHANGE CLEARING HOUSE 

AN ADJUNCT OF PARAMOUNT USEFULNESS 

Modern methods have since 1892 been applied to the daily transactions and 
settlements between the members of the Stock Exchange. In the course of a 
day's and week's business any active member usually has enormous transactions 
with a large number of 
other members. Under 
the old system every 
share or bond bought 
and sold was delivered 
and paid for, even if, 
as was sometimes the 
case, the same securities 
were delivered back be- 
tween the same parties. 
This involved an enor- 
mous waste of labor, 
and kept in employ- 
ment a much larger 
amount of money than 
was necessary. Under 
these circumstances 
some of the progressive 
members of the Ex- 
change, led by Francis 
L. Eames, now Presi- 
dent of the Exchange, 
insisted that the situa- 
tion demanded the ap- 
plication of the Clearing 
House principle in the 
same way that it had 
long been employed by 
the exchanges in Lon- 
don and other European 
cities. In 1S92 they 
carried their point and 
the Clearing House of 
the New York Stock 
Exchange was formally established. The transactions which occur in the most 
active securities are cleared through it; that is to say, Stock Exchange houses 
report each evening to the Clearing House their purchases and sales, and by 
combining the totals of all the sheets sent in, the working force of the Clearing 
House is able to announce next morning who are to deliver stocks and who to 
receive them. The economy involved in this method is- best shown by the statis- 




THE CLEARING HOUSE OF THE N 

45 NEW STREET ROBERT P. DOREMUS, CHAIRMAN OF TH 



tics of the Clearing House from its inception in May, 1892, to the last annual 
report, at the end of April, 1897. During this period the total number of shares 
cleared, counting both buying and selling, was 1,047,000,000 shares, of a total 
value on both sides of over $68,000,000,000. To settle this tremendous aggregate 
required the delivery of only about ten per cent., or 103,000,000 shares, and 
the payment in cash of $6,123,000,000. In other words, it reduced to a minimum 

the cash values ex- 
changed and cleared. 
Under the system the 
saving in the payment 
of certified checks 
amounted to no less 
than $22,000,000,000. 
The Clearing House, as 
the Stock Exchange 
building cannot furnish 
convenient room for its 
large working staff, has 
its quarters outside. At 
first it was in the base- 
ment of the Exchange 
Court building on its 
New Street side, and 
is at present at No. 45 
New Street. The affairs 
of the Clearing House 
are under the charge of 
one of the standing 
committees of the gov- 
ernors, known as the 
Clearing House Com- 
mittee, consisting at 
present of Robert P. 
Doremus, Chairman, 
Rudolph Keppler, Vice- 
Chairman, Franklin W. 
Gilley, Thomas L. 
Manson, Jr., and 
Charles Hazard. The 
manager of the Clear- 
ing House is William V. Carolin. Probably at no distant day the Stock Exchange 
will erect a great modern structure, more in harmony with the magnitude and 
solidity of the institution and in keeping with the present tendencies toward 
magnificent public structures, and when such a building is erected, no doubt 
ample accommodations will be provided for the Stock Exchange Clearing House, 
whose usefulness and indispensability are already so thoroughly recognized. 
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E CLEARING HOUSE COMMITTEE WILLIAM V. CAROLIN, MANAGER 




WILLIAM W. SHARP 

SHARP & BRYAN 



EUGENE A. SICHEL 

HERZOG & SICHEL 



RALPH J. JACOBS 

R. J. JACOBS & CO. 



THOMAS A. GARDINER 

REDMOND, KERR & CO. 
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WALTON C. WHITTINGHAM* ARTHUR E. WHITE* HUGH F. CRISS* PERCIVAL R. IRVING* 




EDWARD WEEKS BUCKHOUT* CHARLES HERBERT DAVIS LUTHER P. TUCKER CHARLES L. JACOBUS* 



liUCKHOUT. DAVIS & CO. BUCKHOUT, DAVIS & CO. BUCKHOUT, DAVIS & CO. OCTOBER 18, 1894 
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CHARLES E. KNOBLAUCH* 

OCTOBER 4, 1893 



WILLIAM B. COSTER* 

COSTER, KNAPP & CO. 



CHARLES COSTER 

COSTER, KNAPP & CO, 



JOHN M. KNAPP 

COSTER, KNAPP & CO. 





LEONARD LEWISOHX 

I.EWISOHN HROTHF.RS 



ADOLPH LEWISOHN 

LEWISOHX BROTHERS 



GEORGE W. DOUGHERTY 

G. W. DOUGHERTY & CO. 



ARCHIBALD B. BOYD* 

G. W. DOUGHERTY & CO, 
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HARTWIG N. BARUCH* EDWARD L. NORTON * F. DWIGHT PORTER* I. CHAUNCEY McKEEVER 

DECEMBER 24, i8g 7 HENRY ALLEN & CO. NOVEMBER 7, 1893 SEPTEMBER 14, 1893 
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JOHN GREENOUGH 

POOR & GREENOUGH 



S. DUNCAN LEVERICH* 

C. D. LEVERICH & BRO. 



AMBROSE LEONARD 

NOVEMBER 8, 1872 



.FRANCIS. A. REILLY 5 

JULY 10, 1871 



THE SOLIDARITY OF CAPITAL 

A FORCE SUSTAINING PRODUCTION AND VALUES 

Revival of anti-property legislation, the development of Populism and Bryan- 
ism, the threat of free silver, the partial tainting of even our courts with the spirit 
of Socialism— these dangers have driven capital in self-defence to solidify itself as 
never before in the history of this country. Monied men have at last realized 
that their alliances must be cordial and sincere if their property rights are to be 
preserved. Hence, corporate rivalries are now under better control. Unprofitable 
railway and industrial competition is minimized Consolidation, with its attendant 
economics in production, makes steady progress wherever permissible. Where 
legal barriers exist, unity of stock-ownership achieves nearly the same end. Old 
enterprises are more successfully exploited and new ones become attractive 
because co-operation can secure better results. This attitude of capital is leading 
to a more perfect utilization of the productive forces of labor and hence to a main- 
tenance and enlargement of the people's consuming power. Such a condition 
must serve to sustain and improve values of securities representing productive 
property. Its importance is second only to that of agricultural wealth and 
prosperity. JAMES S. H. UMSTED, 

Editor New York News Bureau. 



THE KLONDIKE GOLD DISCOVERIES 

THEIR FUTURE EFFECT 

The opening up of a new gold field is the equivalent of establishing a new 
industry in the section where the gold deposits are discovered. The magnitude 
of the industry is limited only by the extent of the deposits. The larger they are 
the greater the industrial development, since the product is an article which 
makes its own market. If the deposits are on such a scale, and as cheap to work, 
as those of the placer mines of California and Australia, an immense impulse is 
given to all forms of industry over a circle so wide that it maybe felt through the 
industries of a nation. Even new deposits like those of South Africa, which are 
not placers and which require the resources of the capitalist to develop them, 
even these can powerfully affect the commercial and speculative interests of a 
country, as we have seen by the amount of English capital put into South African 
schemes, and the vast speculations in mining and development company shares. 
The Klondike gold discoveries will probably prove to be as great as the placer 
mines of California, and they will have the same effect. The Yukon is not farther 
from the Atlantic coast than California was in '49. The industrial and specula- 
tive stimulus of these gold discoveries will begin to be felt here next year. It 
will be Still more powerful the year after. In its operation industrially, it will be 
equivalent to an addition of 20 to 30 cents per bushel in the price of our wheat, 
and a rise in the value of our wheat crop in the year 1897 of 20 to 30 cents gave 
us that year's bull movement in the stock market. 

CUTHBERT MILLS, 
Financial Writer, New York Tribune. 



WALL STREET'S FUNCTIONS 

ITS PRESENT CONFIDENCE IN PROSPERITY 

The falling of the revolver's hammer that exploded the cartridge and released 
the death-dealing bullet that brought the late President James A. Garfield to an 
untimely death was the entering wedge of hard times, depression, financial and 
commercial panics, from which the United States is only just recovering. 

Death in 1881 was the precursor of national misfortunes, and famine in 1897 
in India, loss of crops in Argentina, and lack of breadstuffs in Russia, Hungary 
and France made possible a business revival in this country. 

Wall Street, to the popular mind, is synonymous with Monte Carlo. The 
giants of finance, the Alex. Hamiltons, the Daniel Drews, Commodore Vander- 
bilts, Cammacks, Goulds, Osbornes, Elliots, Woerishoffers, Keenes, Morgans, 
and the more modern "leaders" of finance, have been likened by the public to 
the knights of fortune of old, whose sole ambition was to feather their own nests 
at any cost. 

Needless to say that such popular idea is faulty to a superlative degree. 
" Wall Street," if by such comprehensive term the brains of the country is under- 
stood, is made up of men whose keen perceptions and almost phenomenal 
perspicacity make them capable of grasping conditions and estimating their 
import considerably in advance of their advent. Neither prosperity nor adver- 
sity is made by the Stock Exchange, albeit either may be seen and reckoned 
with months before the public recognizes its presence. 

Wall Street is like a huge piece of machinery by means of which the whole 
country is put into motion. Business may, through its agency, be propelled 
toward the goal of universal contentment, or, if the future be unfavorable to 
commercial interests, the same machinery can force the wheels of affairs to 
revolve backward. Wall Street is the physician and the country is the patient. 
The doctor sees the symptoms, heeds the temperature, and acts upon the 
pulsation. His diagnosis being correct, the prognosis is generally good. Shrewd 
and far-seeing men are content with the situation. Half the battle for better 
times has been won. The patient is on the road to recovery when his faith 
in his medical man is unimpaired. Webster defines confidence as "The act of 
confiding, trusting or putting faith in; trust, reliance, belief." This then is the 
kernel in the nut of success. We are unquestionably, as a nation, in much 
better form than we have been in a number of years. It is not on one plank 
of improvement that we are resting, be it either in the shape of crops, easy money, 
reorganization of railroad properties, whereby fixed charges and dividend require- 
ments are readjusted more proportionately to revenue, or because of our enviable 
foreign trade balance position. The lathes of confidence are made of sterner 
stuff. Integrity in its profoundest sense and broadest possibilities is the founda- 
tion stone upon which the future will rest. There is more of a general disposition 
to put one's shoulder to the wheel. Wall Street, the thermometer which gauges 
most accurately and minutely conditions present and prospective, sees every 
reason for being not only cheerful for the moment but confident as to the future. 

J. ARTHUR JOSEPH, 

Financial Editor of Town Topics. 




FRANK K. HUNTER 

HUNTER, COOPER & CO. 



LEHMAN A. COOPER 

HUNTER, COOPER & CO. 



JULIAN N. HENRIQUES 

ALLING, SECOR & CO. 



WALTER McGUCKIN 

H. M. HUME & CO. 
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WILLIAM NEWTON ADAMS 

ADAMS, KELLOGG & MASON 



WALTER MASON 

\DAMS, KELLOGG & MASON 



ALBERT FRANCKE 

L. H. & A. FRANCKE 



EDWARD S. GILLEY 

F. W. GILLEY, JR., & CO. 



THE EXCHANGES OF NEW YORK 

KINDRED LOCAL ORGANIZATIONS 

New York has six well-established exchanges, including the Stock 
Exchange, all occupying buildings owned or constructed for their special 
uses. Their operations are on similar lines, and many firms hold memberships 
in two or more of them, this being especially true of the Stock, Cotton and 
Produce Exchanges. 
They are absolutely 
independent of one 
another, but in events 
involving the general 
welfare they exert a 
united influence of vast 
importance. 

The Produce Ex- 
change, housed in one 
of the finest structures 
of its kind, is also in 
point of membership 
one of the largest ex- 
changes in the world. 
Incorporated in 1868, it 
did not occupy until 
1884 its present build- 
ing, which cost alto- 
gether $3,178,645. The 
income from rentals 
alone is over $200,000. 
There are 3,000 mem- 
bers. Membership has 
varied in price from 
$5,000 to $150, and 
costs to-day about 
$250. The heirs of a 
deceased member re- 
ceive about $10,000 
from a gratuity fund 
now amounting to over 
$r,ooo, 000. 

The Consolidated 

Exchange is the outgrowth of several bodies dealing in mining shares and 
petroleum certificates. The last of these consolidations was effected in 1885. Its 
present home, begun in 1887, was occupied in 1888. The main speculation is in 
railway and industrial shares. With reference to the Stock Exchange it stands 
in somewhat the same relation that the Coulisse does to the Paris Bourse : that is, 




NEW YORK PRODUCE EXCHANGE 

EHALL, BEAVER AND STONE STREETS, FRONTING BOWLING GREEN: THE BEGIf 



it serves as a supplementary or minor exchange. There are some 1,700 members, 
whose certificates of membership are now valued at about $250. 

The Cotton Exchange was organized in 1870 with one hundred members, and 
was incorporated in 1871. To-day there are 450 memberships, valued at from 
$750 to $1,000. Its present quarters, completed in April, 1SS5, costing over 
$1,000,000, have been from the beginning a source of revenue, the rentals during 
the past year amounting to over $60,000. The net surplus of the Exchange has 

increased from $i<), _ 
517.35 in 18S5 to nearly 
$82,000 in the current 
year. 

The Wool Ex- 
change, incorporated 
in 1896, with a paid-in 
capital of $1,000,000, 
consisting of 10,000 
shares at a par value of 
$100, moved in 1896 
into the Wool Ex- 
change building, 
which, with the land, 
cost over $1,000,000. 
The Exchange practi- 
cally uses three floors 
for its own business 
and leases the balance 
of the building, receiv- 
ing in rentals over 
$90,000 a year. There 
are nearly 200 mem- 
bers, whose member- 
ship is valued at about 
$100 each. 

The Coffee Ex- 
change, re-incorpo- 
rated in 1885, moved 
into its new home, 
erected at an expense 
of nearly half a million 
dollars, on May 1st, 
1895. The property is 
now valued at $600,000, and yields in rentals over ten per cent, on its original 
cost. The number of members is 312. Membership, nominally valued at 
$1,000, is actually worth about $200. The annual dues are $50. Nine types of 
coffee, from "prime" to "good common," are sold. The Cotton and Coffee 
Exchanges, adjoining one another, are in Hanover Square. 



UNO OF BROADWAY 
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THEODORE HELLMAN* 

SELIGSBERG & CO. 



LIONEL SUTRO* 

SUTRO, SCHOLLE & CO. 



ROBERT GIBSON* 

H. KNICKERB ACKER & CO. 



CHARLES ADAMS 

ADAMS, McNEILL & BRIGHAM 



MELVILLE J. SCHOLLE 

SUTRO, SCHOLLE & CO. 



THOMAS G. RIGNEY* 

DECEMBER 6, 1875 



ALEXANDER McNEILL 

ADAMS, McNEILL & BRIGHAM 




JAMES W. CUNNINGHAM 

ELLINGWOOD & CUNNINGHAM 
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THE COFFEE EXCHANGE OF NEW YORK 

HANOVER SQUARE: PEARL STREET NEAR BEAVER STREET, ADJOINING THE COTTON EXCHANGE 



THE WOOL EXCHANGE 

WEST BROADWAY, NORTHWEST CORNER OF BEACH STREET 
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WALDRON P. BROWN* 

BROWN BROTHERS & CO. 



CHARLES D. DICKEY 

BROWN BROTHERS & CO. 



FREDERICK EDEY* 

H. B. IIOLLINS & CO. 



JAMES ARDKJN HARRIMAN ' 

H. B. HOLLINS & CO. 




BROWN BROTHERS & COMPANY 

NOS. 59 AND 81 WALL STREET, CORNER HANOVER STREET, OPPOSITE THE CUSTOM HOUSE 




THE WILKS BUILDING 

STREET, SOUTHWEST CORNER OF BROAD, ADJOINING WALL STREET ENTRANCE OF STOCK EXCHANGE 




CHARLES B. FOOTE 

HATCH & FOOTE 



CHARLES E. WELLES 

WELLES, HERRICK & HICKS 



ELIAS HICKS HERRICK 

WELLES, HERRICK & HICKS 



FREDERICK C. HICKS 

WELLES, HERRICK & HICKS 
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JAMES P. PAULDING* CHARLES H. VAN DEVENTER* JAMES McCORMICK* STEPHEN CAHOONE* 

MAY 8, 1869 MAY 8, r l86g JANUARY 23, 1869 CAHOONE & WESCOTT 




WILLIAM B. WADS WORTH* FREDERIC W. JACKSON* SIMON LANSBURGH* GEORGE BARLOW 

MAY 3, 1869 MAY 3, J869 MAY 8, 1869 MAY 8, 1869 
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JOHN B. OLTMAN* 

J. M. FISKE & CO. 



JOSIAH M. FISKE 

J. M. FISKE & CO. 



HOMES OF THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 

CHRONOLOGICAL RECORD OF THE VARIOUS LOCALITIES 

In 1792, when the brokers met who made the formal compact as to commis- 
sions which was the starting-point of the Stock Exchange organization of to-day, 
tradition states that their meeting-place was under a spreading buttonwood tree 
which then stood in front of No. 70 Wall Street, and there, it is also asserted, the 
informal gatherings of the somewhat shadowy body were held. 

Soon afterwards a regular meeting place became necessary, and the old 
Tontine Coffee House, famous in the mercantile annals of New York, which stood 
on the northwest corner of Wall and Water Streets, was selected for the purpose. 
During a great many years it continued to be the headquarters of the brokers, 
having the additional advantage of being the resort of the entire financial and 





THE NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE AND TRUST CO. AND THE NATIONAL CITY BANK 

GRANITE BUILDING, NO. 62 WALL STREET, ERECTED IN 1839-40, AND TAKEN DOWN IN 1866-67 



commercial community of those days, since it was considered the proper thing for 
every merchant or banker in the city to put in an appearance at the Tontine about 
the noon hour. 

In 1827 the Stock Exchange moved to the first Merchants' Exchange building, 
at the corner of Wall and Hanover Streets. 

In 1836 quarters were secured in the Jauncey Building, on the site of the 
present No. 43 Wall Street, the original structure having been pulled down in 
1849 when Jauncey Court was erected. 

In 1842 the Stock Exchange removed to the second Merchants' Exchange, 
which building is now the United States Custom House, covering the block bound- 



ed by Wall, Han- 
Streets and Ex- 
The large hall 
room was employ- 
Exchange for its 
as at that time 
necessary to keep 
actions between 
the prices at which 
ingenious methods 
tion were resorted 
at the keyhole 
hole in the wall 
Exchange room 
apartment, which 
been done at the 
and stock brokers 
charmed circle of 

In 1854 the 
took rooms on 
the old Corn 
building, corner 
Beaver Streets, 
there for about 

In 1856 a re- 




JAMES MITCHELL 

SECOND VICE-PRESIDENT, 1870-71; VICE-CHAIRMAN 
1871-72; CHAIRMAN, 1878-96; DIED APRIL 30, 1896 



over and William 
change Place, 
over the reading- 
ed by the Stock 
daily session, and 
it was considered 
secret the trans- 
the members and 
stocks sold, many 
to obtain informa- 
to, from listening 
down to cutting a 
between the Stock 
and an adjacent 
is said to have 
instance of bond 
outside of the 
the Exchange. 
Stock Exchange 
the top floor of 
Exchange Bank 
of William and 
and remained 
two years, 
moval was made 
with one entrance 
53 Beaver Street, and a third on Ex- 



THE OLD CORN EXCHANGE BANK 
I STREETS. UPPER FLOOR USED AS THE STOC* 



ANGE, 1854-56 



to Lord's Court, 

at No. 25 William Street, another at No 
change Place. 

In 1865 the importance of the Exchange and the extent of its transactions and 
influence prompted it to obtain more extensive and suitable quarters. For this 
purpose the site at Nos. 10 and 12 Broad Street, which is still included in the 
valuable property of the Exchange, was purchased, and a building was provided 
by an auxiliary institution known as the Stock Exchange Building Company, 
controlled by persons who were then members of the Exchange itself. 

On December 9, 1865, the Exchange moved into its new quarters, and there 
it has remained, the original structure having undergone additions and practical 
reconstruction more than once. 
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THE NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW YORK 

> WALL STREET, OPPOSITE THE UNITED STATES CUSTOM h 



HENRY P. BROOKMAN* 

FEBRUARY 25, 1892 



EUSTACE De CORDOVA 

ALFRED De CORDOVA & CO. 



In 1869 the Exchange made the most important of several additions 
to the numbers of its members, when it absorbed the so-called Open Board 
of Brokers. The latter had become ere it was amalgamated a rather 
important rival to the Exchange, and its absorption ended the last serious 
competition which the Stock Exchange has had to meet from bodies of a 
character similar to its own. 

In 1870 the Exchange purchased all the stock of the Building Com- 
pany, and became the owner of the entire property, the price paid for 
the Building Company's shares being $575,000, a very considerable increase 
over the amount originally paid for the shares. 

In 1870 began the various alterations that have been made to the 
present building. The Exchange was at this time entirely reconstructed. 
In 1870-71, during the rebuilding, the institution had its quarters on the 
second floor of the building at Nos. 16 and 18 Broad Street. 

In 1879 the Exchange acquired the so-called Gold Room, the scene 
of the exciting speculations of War time, which adjoined its own property 
on the south, and enlarged its main meeting-hall to take in this plot of 
ground. 

About ten years ago were carried out the alterations which left the 
building practically in its present shape, the principal change being the 
removal of what was known as the "Long Room," on the Broad Street 
end, to which subscribers not members of the Exchange had been ad- 
mitted, and which furnished a convenient gathering and lounging place for 
members during their leisure moments. 

In 1897 the place which this Long Room supplied in the daily life of 
the Exchange was filled by the renting of the New Street end of the 
ground floor of the new Commercial Cable Building, which adjoins the 
Stock Exchange on the south. An entrance has been cut through leading 
from the Exchange to this apartment, which is by many called the "Annex," 
and by others the " Green Room," and is used as a smoking and reception 
room and a place for members to rest or receive their friends and 
customers. 

By means of a narrow lot at No. 13 Wall Street, the Stock Exchange 
has a Wall Street entrance to its property. This entrance is used almost 
wholly by visitors to the Exchange, for it leads to the balconies which 
are open to the public. It also leads to the upper stories of the Exchange 
building. It is an unpretentious three-story structure, a few feet wide, 
hemmed m by the Mortimer and Wilks buildings. Illustrations of most 
of the buildings that have been occupied by the Exchange during its 
existence appear in various parts of this book, and can be found by 
reference to the index. 

Much of the preceding data has been gathered from the "History of 
the New York Stock Exchange," a handsome, interesting and painstaking 
volume written by its present President, Francis L. Eames, and published 
by T. G. Hall. 




THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE ON BROAD STREET, ABOUT 18 

FROM A PHOTOGRAPH LOANED BY EX-PRESIDENT GEORGE H. BRODHEAD 
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GEORGE B. POST, Jk* W. ALLSTON FLAGG WILLIAM EVANS, Jr.* BIRD S. COLER* 

POST & FLAGG POST & FLAGG FEBRUARY 3, 1874 WILLIAM N. COLER & CO. 
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WILLIAM CAWLEY ASH WELL E. D. MORGAN WATERMAN* 



AS11WELL & CO. 



ASH WELL & CO, 



STEWART BARR* 

JANUARY 27, 



SAMUEL McCORD* 

PRES. SO. MILWAUKEE NAT. BK. , MILWAUKEE, WI 




F. BEVERLEY EYRE 

CHAS. M. OELRICHS & CO. 



JOHN MUIR 

MARCH 10, 1898 



EBEN STEVENS* 

NOVEMBER 5, 1896 



HENRY R. CHACE* 

CHACE & BUTTS, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 




LORD'S COURT BUILDING 

EXCHANGE PLACE, SOUTHWEST COR. WILLIAM ST., OPPOSITE CUSTOM HOUSE, ONE BLOCK 



THE STOCK EXCHANGES OF THE WORLD 

THE FINANCIAL CENTRES OF BOTH CONTINENTS 

Nowhere save in Paris and in the United States are stock exchange seats 
bought and sold. The New York Stock Exchange comprises just eleven hundred 
members, each membership having a value which has varied from $2,750 in 
1871 to $34,000 in 1885, and which is now about $22,000. The membership of the 
Stock Exchange of Paris is confined to sixty. Members are called " Agents de 
Change." Their seats are worth to-day something over two million francs, or 
$400,000 each. They are forbidden to speculate on their own account, and can 
deal only in recognized — that is, "listed" — securities. The natural result is the 
formation of an outside system, called the Coulisse, with a membership running 
into the thousands. 

The Bourse at Paris was legalized in 1724. In 1786 that part of the law which 
granted the right to sixty persons to become stock brokers without payment to 
the state was repealed, and sixty brokers were appointed for life upon the pay- 
ment by each of a certain sum of money to the state. In 1801 the number was 
increased to eighty, but in 1816 it was reduced to sixty again. The amount 
deposited with the state in 1801 by each of these individuals was 60,000 francs; 
in 1805, 100,000 francs; in 1816, 125,000 francs; and finally, in 1S62 the sum was 
increased to 250,000 francs. The depositor receives three per cent, from the 
government for the use of his money, which practically amounts to security in the 
event of any default on his part in his contracts. The seat in tho exchange can 
be obtained only by purchase, and though it may be owned by several persons, it 
must be placed in the name and under the control of some- one of its proprietors, 
who alone has the right to transact business. Here, as elsewhere, he must not 
only be elected by his fellow brokers, but the election must be confirmed by the 
Minister of Finance. The Paris exchange is housed in a stately building, and 
its members maintain an active speculation in French public and corporate funds, 
and in Russian, Turkish, Spanish, Egyptian and other funds, but do not deal at 
all in "Americans." 

In Vienna a stock exchange was established by royal decree in 1761. The 
number of licensed brokers in both Berlin and Vienna, as in Paris, is limited. 
There are forty licensed brokers, or sensale, as they are called in Vienna. An 
applicant there need not necessarily, as in almost every other country, be a citizen 
of the country itself. The total membership of the Exchange is not confined to 
these forty brokers, but varies according to the periods of prosperity. Its home is 
an imposing structure which cost over $2,000,000. The privilege of being one of 
the sensale is much sought after. Candidates must have special recommendations. 
The places cannot be purchased. Each one on election must deposit a certain 
sum of money as security, and he may not speculate on his own account. 

The dealers in shares, the prototypes of the stock brokers of to-day, began 
to make themselves known and felt about two hundred years ago in London, 
The earlier records of the London Stock Exchange, as shown by its archives, 
do not, however, go back of 1798, and it was not until 1802 that the Stock 
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CHARLES H. F. SMITH* JOHN P. BRANCH* JOHN KERR BRANCH * E. ROLLINS MORSE* 




FREDERIC W. SCOTT * JOHN W. MACARTNEY * WILLIAM B. HIBBS* GEORGE E. ARMSTRONG 

SCOTT & STRINGFELLOW, RICHMOND, VA. CORSON & MACARTNEY, WASHINGTON, ] >. C. WILLIAM B. HIBBS & CO., WASHINGTON, 1). C. CI.ARK, WARD & CO., BOSTON 



Exchange occupied its present quarters. The edifice was wholly rebuilt 
in 1853. The present membership is about 3,000. There is no limit to it. An 
applicant simply addresses his wishes to the secretary, makes certain statements — 
as, for instance, that he is a British subject — and is vouched for by three 
sponsors, themselves members of the Exchange, who declare that, should he 
become a defaulter within four years from the date of his admission, they engage 
themselves to the extent of £500 each, the money to be paid to his creditors in 
the Stock Exchange. Should he be elected, he is annually re-elected. This latter 
is true of the entire list of the members of the London Stock Exchange. In 
London a distinction is made between those members who act as agents for the 
public and who are technically called "brokers," and those who deal on their 
own account and are described as "dealers" or "jobbers." Custom forbids any 
member from acting in the double capacity of "broker" and "jobber" on the 
London Stock Exchange. 

Dealings begin on the outer part of the Bourse in Paris at 12 o'clock by the 
Coulissiers. The sixty "Agents de Change" assemble at 12.30 and continue 
dealing until 3 o'clock, whereas the Coulisse remains in session until 4 o'clock. 
In Vienna the stock market is open from 10 to 11 o'clock, and from 12 to 1.45 
In Berlin the market opens at 12 and closes at 2.30. In New York, starting at 10 
o'clock, and closing at 3 o'clock, the exchange has a longer session than any other 
except the English. "Wall Street" and " Lombard Street " both imply the banking 
and brokerage quarters of their respective cities. There is no corresponding 
financial quarter in any of the great centres of Europe. In Paris the " Place de 
la Bourse" is surrounded by small and inferior shops. This is equally true of the 
surroundings of the exchanges of Berlin and Vienna. 

The custom of having galleries thrown open to the public, as it exists almost 
everywhere with us, is found nowhere abroad. Non-members are not usually 
admitted to any part of the foreign exchanges. Another peculiarity of European 
exchanges is the absence of quick facilities for communication between the 
brokers and the public. Paris has no telegraphic news service, and while tickers 
are to be found in London, only the bid and asking prices, and not the number of 
shares dealt in, are quoted. In Vienna, to-day's quotations of the 11 a.m. to 12 m. 
session are published to-day. Nothing else appears till the next day, when all 
of to-day's quotations, and also those of the 11 a.m. to noon session, are published 
in the (to-morrow) afternoon. Telephones, of course, are in use, and many of the 
largest houses everywhere have direct telegraphic wires to the stock exchange. 

Here we practically confine our dealings to American shares and products. 
The Parisians speculate only in well-defined Continental securities, excepting, 
of course, such a corporation as the Panama Canal, which was entirely under 
French management. Mortgage-company and lottery-loan issues, a class entirely 
unknown to us, enter largely into speculative dealings on the foreign exchanges. 
London most of all is the mart of the world. Securities of almost every kind 
are dealt in on the London Exchange. 




JAMES WILTON BROOKS, LL.D., the American surety company's building 

Historian "Grant Monument Memorial." broadway, southeast corner of pine street; half a block from wall street 
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HENRY LEE 

LEE, HIGGINSON & CO., BOSTON 



HENRY LEE HIGGINSON* 

LEE. HIGGINSON & CO., BOSTON 



SPENCER W; RICHARDSON 

RICHARDSON, HILL & CO., BOSTON 



WILLIAM H. HILL 

RICHARDSON, HILL & CO., BOSTON 
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WILLIAM A. TOWER 

TOWER, GIDDINGS & CO., BOSTON 



EDWARD L. GIDDINGS * 

TOWER, GIDDINGS & CO., BOSTON 



CHARLES W. MOSELEY* 

JOHN PICKERING & MOSELEY, BOSTON 



CHARLES C. JACKSON* 

JACKSON & CURTIS, BOSTON 




FRANK A. DAY* 

R. L. DAY & CO., BOSTON 



HENRY B. DAY 

R. /.. DAY & CO., BOSTON 



EDWARD C. HODGES * 

E. C. HODGES & CO., BOSTON 



ALLEN CURTIS* 

CURTIS & MOTLEY, BOSTON 




ALEXANDER G. FISK 

HARVEY FISK & SONS 



FRANK W. DOWNER* 

DOWNER & CO., BOSTON 



GUY NORMAN* 

NORMAN & CO., BOSTON 



JOHN W. BELCHES* 

JOHN W. BELCHES & CO., BOSTON 




CHARLES H. PAINE* 

PAINE, WEBBER & CO,, BOSTON 



ARTHUR S. LELAND* 

LELAND, TOWLE & CO., BOSTON 



GEORGE F. BROWN, Jr. 

BOSTON. DECEMBER 26, 1895 
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HENRY S. LOUCHHEIM* ROBERT E. GLENDINNING* SAMUEL REA* THOMAS H. DIXON* 

PHILADELPHIA. FEBRUARY 24, 1887 R. E. GLENDINNING & CO.. PHILADELPHIA FIRST ASST. TO PRES'T PENNSYLVANIA R. R., PHILA. ERVIN & CO., PHILADELPHIA 




SAMUEL HESSBURG JOSEPH C. MORRIS* WILLIAM H. HURLEY, Jr. JOHN W. SPARKS 



J. S. P.ACHE & CO., ALBANY, N. Y. MORRIS & BROWN, PITTSBURGH, PA. WM. H. HURLEY, JR., & CO., PHILADELPHIA WH. H. HURLEY, J«., & CO., PHILADELPHIA 
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PHILIP D. ARMOUR* 

ARMOUR & CO., CHICAGO 



EDWARD L. BREWSTER* CHARLES C. YOE EDWARD P. RUSSELL 

EDWARD L. BREWSTER & CO., CHICAGO EDWARD L. BREWSTER & CO., CHICAGO EDWARD L. BREWSTER & CO., CHICAGO 




FRANK G. LOGAN 



BENJAMIN B. BRYAN* 

FIRM OF F. G. LOGAN, CHICAGO 



FRANK P. FRAZIER* 

HARTLETT, FRAZIER & CO., CHICAGO 



JOHN H. WRENN* 

JOHN H. WRENN & CO., CHICAGO 




NEW YORK IN 1816 

VIEW FROM FORT COLUMBUS, GOVERNOR'8 ISLAND. ENGRAVED FOR D. T. VALENTINE'S MANUAL 
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JOHN DUPEE* 

SCHWARTZ, DUPEE & CO., CHICAGO 



ISAAC J. BLOOM 

SCHWARTZ, DUPEE & CO., CHICAGO 



JOHN W. CONLEY 

SCHWARTZ, DUPEE & CO., CHICAGO 



GUSTAVUS A. SCHWARTZ 

SCHWARTZ, DUPEE & CO., CHICAGO 




MALCOLM M. JAMIESON 

JAMIESON & CO., CHICAGO 



ROLAND C. NICKERSON * 

JAMIESON & CO., CHICAGO 



HENRY F. BILLINGS 

JAMIESON & CO., CHICAGO 



ALFRED L. BAKER * 

CHICAGO. NOVEMBER 12, 1896 



FOREIGN BANKERS AND FOREIGN EXCHANGE 

EUROPEAN AND AMERICAN FINANCIAL CONNECTIONS 

The foreign bankers, that is, firms with large capital, having close con- 
nections, and often branch houses, in London, Paris, Berlin, or Frankfort, form 
an important division of Wall Street and a most useful factor in the country's 
financial economy. They are the connecting link between the business world 

here and that through- _ „ „-,—,,. 

out the rest of the world. /fef 
The merchant who sells 
and ships abroad grain, 
cotton, provisions, pe- 
troleum or any of our 
exportable commodities 
can realize through them 
on the drafts he makes 
on the foreign pur- 
chaser. Similarly, it is 
to them that the mer- 
chant goes who is buy- 
ing sugar, coffee, silks, 
or any of the thousands 
of commodities which 
the United States im- 
ports from abroad, and 
procures the drafts on 
bankers in London and 
Paris or other foreign 
cities which are required 
to pay for the purchases. 
These two classes of 
transactions make up 
the foreign exchange 
market. The same in- 
ternational bankers in 
Wall Street also issue 
the letters of credit that 
American tourists in 
Europe require to obtain 
funds in their journey- 
ings. They are also efficient in obtaining foreign capital for American enter- 
prises, and, in short, are the medium through which the banking part of our foreign 
trade is conducted. Conditions sometimes result in a state of affairs which the 
general public finds it hard to understand, but which is extremely simple. When 
the United States has sold more grain and commodities than it has purchased 
abroad, or has placed large amounts of its securities in Europe, a balance in our 
favor arises and gold is sent to the foreign bankers of Wall Street by their foreign 



correspondents to make the accounts balance. On the other hand, if our exports 
fall off and our imports grow, if Americans visiting Europe take large credits out 
for money to spend abroad, or if foreign investors sell American securities on a 
large scale to our own people, adverse balances arise and the banker in Wall 
Street must ship to his foreign correspondents the one form of money, good all the 
world over, and at the same time easiest to handle, that is to say, gold, This is 
the sum and substance of gold-shipping operations, that create so much stir at times. 

The foreign banking 
houses are in many cases 
among the largest con- 
cerns in Wall Street, and 
have at their head men 
of national reputation , 
and, dealing as they do 
largely in securities, 
they are almost all con- 
nected with the Stock 
Exchange through the 
membership of some of 
their partners in that 
institution. 




WALL STREET, SOUTH SIDE, FROM BROAD STREET TO HANOVER STREET, ABOUT 1864 

FROM PHOTOGRAPH LOANED BY THE LEATHER MANUFACTURERS' 



GRATUITY 
FUND 

FRATERNAL FELLOW- 
SHIP ON THE STOCK 
EXCHANGE 

The life insurance 
system of the New York 
Stock Exchange, the 
first of its kind in the 
world of exchanges, in- 
sures to the heirs of each 
deceased member the 
sum of $10,000 from the 
Gratuity Fund. In 
twenty-four years there 
have been 342 deaths 
among the members of 
the Exchange, an aver- 
age of about fourteen each year, and $3,420,000 has been paid to their heirs. 
The average age of the deceased members has been about fifty years. The 1,151 
recipients of the gratuities comprise: Widows, 223; children, 631; parents, 31; 
brothers and sisters, 149; nephews, nieces, et a/., 117. 

In 1870 the project of life insurance for members of the Stock Exchange was 
first brought before the Governing Committee, and failed of adoption. The plan 
then submitted differed somewhat from the one subsequently adopted. In 1873 
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the subject was again brought up, and the " Gratuity Fund," substantially in its 
present form, then became a law. Upon the death of a member of the Stock 
Exchange, there is levied against each surviving member the sum of ten dollars ; 
and out of the money so collected the sum of ten thousand dollars is paid to the 
family of the deceased member, under established rules. The management and 
distribution of this fund are under the charge of the trustees of the Gratuity Fund, 
consisting of the President and the Treasurer of the Exchange, and of five other 
trustees, who serve for five years, one being elected annually by the Exchange. 
The fund at present amounts to about one million dollars, invested in non-taxable 
United States and New York City bonds. 

The trustees of the fund are William Alexander Smith, Chairman ; Samuel J. 
Harriot, Secretary and Treasurer; William L. Bull, Samuel H. Kissam, William 
E. Strong; the President, Francis L. Eames, and the Treasurer, Franklin W. Gilley. 



FAMOUS MEN OF WALL STREET 

BRIEF CHARACTER SKETCHES 

Fame is as evanescent in Wall Street as anywhere else. Accordingly the list 
of men who have won lasting fame in the financial centre is not long. There 
have been Wall Street men by the score who have been in the public eye for a 
time, but when they withdrew from it by choice or by reason of reverses they 
were quickly forgotten. The men whose names endure must be men who have a 
strong personality aside from the fact that they have conducted large and success- 
ful transactions. 

There are men who have gone before, and there are others yet to follow them, 
whose names will last as long as that of Wall Street itself. Time will no more 
bedim the lustre of their names than the ages have paled the glare of the midday 
orb. They have contributed to the perpetual history of Wall Street. In brief, 
their names are enduring because they are a constituent part of its annals. 

Who can doubt that so long as there is a Stock Exchange the name of Jacob 
Little will live ? His name is as much a part of the Exchange as its consti- 
tution, and it grows 
greener as the years 
roll on. He was the 
greatest speculator of 
his time, and perhaps 
there has not been a 
greater since. Were 
he in the flesh at this 
day, it is fair to pre- 
sume that he would 
by his forceful and re- 
sourceful character be 
the recognized leader 
of the speculative com- 
munity. As for dec- 
ades the securities of 
the Erie Railroad have 
been the basis of sen- 
sational Stock Ex- 
change operations, it is 
quite proper that they 
should have provided 
the means for Jacob 
Little's master stroke. 
The story, while a 
somewhat familiar 
one, may be briefly re- 
told. Little sold Erie 
stock short on an enor- 
mous scale. A com- 
bination was made up 
against him, and it was 
supposed a "corner''' 
in the stock had been 

effected. When Little was finally called upon to deliver the stock, he presented 
at the office of the Erie Railroad bonds which were convertible into stock and 
demanded the stock for them. These bonds he had purchased in London un- 
known to the operators who were opposed to him The corner collapsed at once. 

Other men who obtained celebrity by operations in Erie stock were Daniel 
Drew, Commodore Cornelius Vanderbilt, and Jay Gould. Daniel Drew, after 
amassing a fortune of $13,000,000, lost it all and died poor. The other two died 
immensely rich, yet Daniel Drew's name will no more be forgotten than those of 
Vanderbilt and Gould. Drew's broker was David Groesbeck, one of the Inter- 
esting characters of his time, and one of Jacob Little's proteges. For years after 
Drew's death, and in fact until they themselves were laid away, Vanderbilt and 
(iould continued to be pre-eminent financial figures. The reputation of Com- 
modore Vanderbilt was not impaired when his place was taken by his son, 
William H. Vanderbilt. The latter in a comparatively few years doubled the 
value of his inheritance, and thereby proved himself as capable a financier as his 
famous father. The estates of William H. Vanderbilt and Jay Gould have 
appreciated materially in the hands of their devisees. William K. Vanderbilt, 
while this book is being printed, is said to have brought about the purchase of the 
Lake Shore Railroad capital stock by the New York Central Railroad, one of the 
most notable financial operations of this time. 

A contemporary of the V anderbilts and Gould who is still an active partici- 
pant in Wall Street affairs, and whose name will' be lasting, is Russell Sage, 
the largest individual lender of money in America. There are not many banks 
which are larger lenders. Cyrus W. Field, who was associated with the Vander- 
bilts, Gould, and Sage, is best known as the promoter of the Atlantic cable. 

Another contemporary of the Vanderbilts and Gould only recently retired 
from Wall Street is Addison Cammack, who was the accredited leader of the 
"bears." Although preferring to operate on the "bear'' or "short" side of the 
stock market, there were times when he was found on the "long" side. One 
notable instance when he was a "bull" on stocks was in the movement that 
followed the West Shore Railroad deal in 1S84. In this movement his gains were 




very heavy, as were those of the late Charles F. Woerishoffer, who was closely 
identified with Mr. Cammack. Henry N. Smith, a bear of much importance in 
that day, did not turn to the long side with Mr. Cammack and Mr. Woerishoffer, 
and disaster overtook him. Mr. Smith has not since been a factor in the stock 
market, although he is a frequent visitor to Wall Street. A bear whose name should 
be mentioned in connection with those of the three speculators just spoken of 
was William R. Travers. He was the head of the "Union Club bear party," and 
on his demise left considerable wealth. He was quite as well if not better known 
as a wit than as a speculator. Anthony W. Morse in his time was a bold specu- 
lator, and was the cause of the so-ca'.led "Fort Wayne" or "Morse" panic. 

William S. Woodward was a great operator twenty years ago, and almost 
accomplished a corner in Rock Island shares. He had bought 240,000 shares, 
although only 170,000 had ever been issued, and had monied men kept their 
promises to him at the crucial moment he might have died a millionaire. 

A man who once was a power in the stock market, but for several years has 
been absent from Wall Street, is Frank Work. He is an enthusiastic horseman, 
and has been the owner of many animals of speed and pedigree. A representative 
of great interests in the stock market, and a Wall Street contemporary of Mr. 
Work, was Charles J. Osborn. He, however, has joined the silent majority, 
and so has "Uncle" Rufus Hatch, another prominent broker, who was also a 
writer on financial topics and a picturesque character. Three men whose names 
will not be forgotten are Oakes Ames, Jay Cooke and Henry Villard. 

The "man of the time" in this financial district is undeniably J. Pierpont 
Morgan. In the reorganization of railroads and other corporations and in the 
handling of government bond issues his financial transactions have involved an 
aggregate almost beyond comprehension. 

As a speculator James R. Keene has had few equals. Losing a great fortune 
not many years ago, he applied himself undismayed to its restoration and he 
has succeeded. Another Wall Street man who is hard at work recouping a lost for- 
tune is "Deacon" S. V. White. At the present time Roswell P. Flower, formerly 
governor of the State of New York, occupies a leading place in the financial district. 

Governor Flower has 
been particularly suc- 
cessful in placing con- 
cerns on their feet 
financially, and his 
success is found in the 
fact that he has de- 
voted his ability and 
large means to meri- 
torious concerns which 
were in straits through 
lack of capital or poor 
management. 

A man who is 
credited with enor- 
mous gains in the stock 
market is Henry O. 
Havemeyer, president 
of the American Sugar 
Refining Co., or, as it 
is commonly called, 
the Sugar Trust. His 
operations have been 
confined to the shares 
of the Sugar Company. 
By dealing in the 
shares of a company 
of whose affairs he 
has the most intimate 
knowledge he has 
practically taken no 
risk. He has in the 
past few years oper- 
ated in New York real 

estate, and has erected several substantial structures, including the towering St. 
Paul Building, on the site of the old Herald Building at Broadway and Ann Street. 
It has been a saying in Wall Street that each up and down movement in " sugar" 
provided profits for Mr. Havemeyer sufficient to put up a new "skyscraper." 

Collis P. Huntington, sometimes called the "California millionaire," because 
his fortune was begun in that State in the gold days, is a Yankee by birth. His 
father was a Connecticut farmer. By the construction of the Central Pacific Rail- 
road, Mr. Huntington furnished the connecting link by rail between the Atlantic 
and Pacific. Although not a speculator in the ordinary sense, Mr. Huntington 
may be said to exert a strong influence on certain stock values through his vast 
transportation interests, including steamship lines and ship building. 

Darius O. Mills is another "California millionaire," so designated because 
the foundation of his fortune was laid in the gold excitement of 1849 and the 
following years. He is an investor, particularly in bonds and choice stocks. The 
Mills Building on Broad Street in New York and the Mills Building in San Fran- 
cisco are among the finest office-buildings anywhere in the world, and the recently 
erected Mills Hotels for poor men are among Utopian philanthropic institutions. 

John D. Rockefeller, the ruling spirit in the " Standard Oil Trust," has within 
the past few years acquired extensive interests in the iron ranges at the head of 
the Great Lakes. He is also a large holder of railroad stocks and bonds. He is 
reputed to be the richest man in America, and to have accumulated the greatest 
wealth ever acquired by any man since the world was made. His gifts of seven 
millions of dollars to Chicago University are but a portion of his noble philanthropic 
work. His brother, William Rockefeller, who is also among those at the head of 
the Standard Oil Trust, is said to be the largest individual owner of the stock of 
the New York, New Haven and Hartford Railroad. Henry M. Flagler, an asso- 
ciate of the Rockefellers in the Standard Oil Company, has put millions into the 
railroad system and chain of magnificent hotels in St. Augustine and elsewhere m 
Florida. Henry H. Rogers, another associate of the Rockefellers in the Standard 
Oil Company, is said to be the largest holder of the stocks of gas companies. 

HOWARD IRVING SMITH, Financial Writer, New York Tribune. 



THE UNITED STATES SUB-TREASURY AND THE UNITED STATES ASSAY OFFICE 
WALL STREET, LOOKING EAST FROM NASSAU AND BROAD STREETS 
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CHARLES J. OSBORN 



RUFUS HATCH 



WILLIAM HENRY VANDERBILT 



ADDISON CAMMACK 




CYRUS WEST FIELD 



WILLIAM S. WOODWARD DANIEL DREW 

FAMOUS MEN OF WALL STREET 

PORTRAITS OF MEN WHOSE NAMES WILL ALWAYS BE FOUND IN THE ANNALS OF WALL STREET 



JAMES R. KEENE 
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BANKS OF NEW YORK CITY HAVING GROSS ASSETS OF $10,000,000 OR MORE 

From Statements near the close of the year iSqy 



NATIONAL BANKS (Total . 



CONRAD N. JORDAN 

ASST. TREASURER, U. S. SUB-TREASURY 



National City 

National Park 

Fourth National 

Hanover 

Chemical 

First National 

Importers' and Traders' 

Chase 

Western 

American Exchange 

National Bank of Commerce 

Hank of the Republic 

Bank of New York 

Merchants' 

Central 

National Union 

Mechanics' 

North America 

Mercantile 

Seaboard 

Other National Banks (27) 

STATE BANKS (Total 39). 

Bank of America 

Manhattan Company 

Corn Exchange 

Other State Banks (36) 

Totals 

Brooklyn and other Boroughs (29 Banks) 
Trust Co.'s, New York and Brooklyn (29) 
Savings Banks in Greater New York (45) 
Total Banking Power of New York. . . 



Capital. 



$1,000,000 
2,000,000 
3,200,000 
1,000,000 

300,000 

500,000 
1,500,000 

500,000 
2,100,000 
5,000,000 
5,000,000 
1,500,000 
2,000,000 
2,000,000 
1,000,000 
1,200,000 
2,000,000 

700,000 
1,000,000 

500,000 
14,600,000 

1,500,000 
2,050,000 
1,000,000 
9,872,700 



$63,022,700 
5,312,000 
29,500,000 



Surplus. 



$3,745,000 
3,265,700 
2,057,700 
2,196,000 
7,454,700 
7,012,900 
5,715,100 
1,496,900 

587,800 
2,480,800 
3,550.400 

858,200 
1,900.600 
1,060,900 

519,100 

780,600 
2,087,600 

554,400 
1,030,000 

324,800 
11,954,800 

2,597,200 
2,100,800 
1,314,000 
9,528,300 



$70,180,200 
6,115,700 
42,698,600 
67,599,900 



Deposits. 



$'.19,283,000 
42,428,000 
83,403,000 
34 877.200 
29,219,000 
28,496.500 
26,135,600 
31,193.100 
32.002,000 
21,375 900 
20,207,000 
21,234,100 
14,915,800 
15.532.700 
13,848,000 



12,; 



.Olio 



9,024,000 
11,911,300 
10,534,700 
11,716,300 
118,052,600 

20,674,700 
17,585,000 
9,994,800 
89,456,400 



$701,342,300 
38,007,400 
326,734,800 
510,894,700 



$1,636,979,200 



1104,786,300 
47,738,100 
38,712,000 
38,257,700 
36,984,600 
36,414,400 
33,396,800 
33,370,000 
32,964,200 
32.840,200 
31,781,000 
24,438,200 
18,862,700 
18,595,100 
15,428,400 
14.793,300 
14,014,600 
13,211,900 
12,609,700 
12,581,100 
134,008,400 

24,547,700 
21,743,500 
12,306,900 
99,000,600 



$903,382,400 
42,832,400 
474,054,000 
578,546,400 




1,998,815,200 



WILLIAM SHERER 

MANAGER NEW YORK CLEARING HOUSE 




FREDERICK D. TAPPEN 

PRESIDENT GALLATIN NATIONAL BANK 






WILLIAM A. NASH 

PRESIDENT CORN EXCHANGE BANK 



ROBERT M. CALLAWAY 

PRESIDENT MERCHANTS' NATIONAL BANK 



THE NEW YORK CLEARING HOUSE 

CEDAR STREET, NORTH SIDE, BETWEEN BROADWAY AND NASSAU STREET 




JOSEPH C. HENDRIX 

PRESIDENT NATIONAL UNION BANK 




HORACE E. GARTH STEPHEN BAKER EBENEZER S. MASON RICHARD L. EDWARDS 

PRESIDENT MECHANICS' NATIONAL BANK PRESIDENT BANK OF THE MANHATTAN COMPANY PRESIDENT BANK OF NEW YORK, NAT. BKG. ASSN. PRESIDENT BANK OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK 

BANK PRESIDENTS IDENTIFIED WITH WALL STREET 

THESE FINANCIAL INSTITUTIONS, INCLUDING THE LARGEST IN THE CITY, ARE KNOWN AS THE DOWNTOWN BANKS 
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EDWARD H. PERKINS, Jr. WILLIAM W. SHERMAN DUMONT CLARKE WILLIAM H. PERKINS 

PRES'T IMPORTERS' & TRADERS' NAT'L BANK PRESIDENT NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE PRES'T AMERICAN EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK PRESIDENT OF THE BANK OF AMERICA 




GEORGE G. WILLIAMS EDMUND D. RANDOLPH OLIVER S. CARTER JOHN E. SEARLES 

PRESIDENT CHEMICAL NATIONAL BANK PRESIDENT CONTINENTAL NATIONAL BANK PRESIDENT NATIONAL BANK OF THE REPUBLIC PRESIDENT WESTERN NATIONAL BANK 




EDWARD E. POOR WARNER VAN NORDEN NICHOLAS F. PALMER DUNCAN D. PARMLY* 

PRESIDENT NATIONAL PARK BANK PRESIDENT NATIONAL BANK OF NORTH AMERICA PRES'T LEATHER MANUFACTURERS' NAT'L BANK PRESIDENT PHENIX NATIONAL BANK 

BANK PRESIDENTS IDENTIFIED WITH WALL STREET 

THESE FINANCIAL INSTITUTIONS, INCLUDING THE LARGEST IN THE CITY, ARE KNOWN AS THE DOWNTOWN BANKS 
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CHAUNCEY MITCHELL DEPEW FRANK THOMSON CORNELIUS VANDERBILT CHARLES P. CLARK 

iES'T N. V. CENTRAL & HUDSON RIVER R. R. CO. PRESIDENT PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD PRESIDENT NEW YORK & HARLEM RAILROAD CO. PRES. NEW YORK, NEW HAVEN & HARTFORD R. R. CO. 




JOHN G. McCULLOUGH JOHN W. THOMAS SAMUEL M. FELTON, Jr. RICHARD C. HOFFMAN 

PRESIDENT CHICAGO & ERIE RAILROAD CO. PRES'T NASHVILLE, CHATTANOOGA & ST. LOUIS R.R PRESIDENT QUEEN & CRESCENT RAILROAD CO. PRESIDENT SEABOARD AIR LINE, BALTIMORE 

PRESIDENTS OF RAILROAD COMPANIES 

THE SHARES OF THESE RAILROADS ARE DEALT IN ON THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
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PRESIDENT DELAWARE & LACKAWANNA RAILROAD PRESIDENT DELAWARE & HUDSON CANAL CO. pRES ' T ROME, WATERTOWN & OGDENSBURG R. R. PRESIDENT SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY 




HORACE G. BURT SAMUEL W. FORDYCE MELVILLE E. INGALLS EDWARD P. RIPLEY 

PRESIDENT UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD CO. PRES'T ST. LOUIS SOUTHWESTERN RAILWAY CO. PRES'T CHESAPEAKE & OHIO RAILWAY CO. PRES'T ATCHISON, TOPEKA & SANTE FE R'Y CO. 



PRESIDENTS OF RAILROAD COMPANIES 

THE SHARES OF THESE RAILROADS ARE DEALT IN ON THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
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MARVIN HUGHITT CHARLES E. PERKINS ROSWELL MILLER SAMUEL R. CALLAWAY 

PRES'T CHICAGO & NORTHWESTERN R'Y CO. PRES'T CHICAGO, BURLINGTON & QUINCY R. R. CO. PRES. CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE & ST. PAUL R. R. PRES. LAKE SHORE & MICHIGAN SOUTHERN R'Y CO. 




DANIEL B. ROBINSON EDWARD T. JEFFERY HENRY C. ROUSE STUYVESANT FISH 

PRES'T ST. LOUIS & SAN FRANCISCO R. R. CO. PRESIDENT DENVER & RIO GRANDE R. R. CO, PRES'T MISSOURI, KANSAS & TEXAS RAILWAY CO. PRESIDENT ILLINOIS CENTRAL RAILROAD CO. 




CHARLES W. HAYS 

PRES'T CHICAGO & GRAND TRUNK RAILWAY CO. 



JAMES McCREA 

PRESIDENT VANDALIA RAILROAD CO. 



MARLIN E. OLMSTED A. L. MOHLER 

PRES'T BUFFALO & SUSQUEHANNA R. R. CO. PRES'T OREGON RAILROAD & NAVIGATION CO. 

PRESIDENTS OF RAILROAD COMPANIES 

THE SHARES OF THESE RAILROADS ARE DEALT IN ON THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
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NEW YORK CITY— LOWER PART OF MANHATTAN BOROUGH IN 1896-EAST RIVER SIDE-VIEW FROM BROOKLYN 

FROM PHOTOGRAPH BY FRANK E. PARSHLEY 




HENRY OSBORNE HAVEMEYER 

PRESIDENT AMERICAN SUGAR REFINING CO. 



JOHN CLAFLIN 

PRESIDENT OF THE H. B. CLAFLIN CO. 



GEORGE A. MORRISON* 

PRESIDENT AMERICAN COTTON OIL CO. 



LUCIUS A. COLE 

PRESIDENT NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 




HERBERT H. VREELAND 

PRF.s'T METROPOLITAN STREET RAILWAY i 



CHARLES T. YERKES 

PRES'T WEST CHICAGO STREET RAILWAY CO. 



CHARLES A. STARBUCK 

PRESIDENT NEW YORK AIR BRAKE CO. 



VINCENT P. TRAVERS 

PRESIDENT STANDARD ROPE & TWINE CO. 




THE EAST END OF 



AMERICAN SUGAR REFINING COMPANY'S OFFICES 
iLL STREET, SOUTHWEST CORNER OF SOUTH 6TREET, FRONTING ON 



HE EAST RIVER 



THE OPEN BOARD OF STOCK BROKERS 

ITS AMALGAMATION WITH THE STOCK EXCHANGE 

It is customary in Wall Street to date back the commencement of the New 
York Stock Exchange's signal prestige to the consolidation with it of what was 
called the Open Board of Stock Brokers, w'hich event occurred May 8, 1869. The 
Open Board was the only body that ever seriously threatened to divide business 
with the Stock Exchange. It was the outgrowth of a custom of the Street which 
prevailed prior to the early years of the Civil War. Before that time a great deal of 
business in stocks and bonds was transacted in the street in Exchange Place. It 
was at that period that the members of the Stock Exchange began to confine them- 
selves to dealings within their own quarters ; and the outside brokers, who continued 
to do business in Exchange Place, came together, and in 1864 formed a regular 
organization under the title of the Open Board of Stock Brokers, which there- 
after met at Nos. 16 and 18 Broad Street. This institution grew in numbers and 
importance, and although its members to some extent transacted business with 
and through the Stock Exchange members, the latter found it a very troublesome 
rival. It might be mentioned here, as an interesting piece of Wall Street's history, 
that when in January, 1869, the Stock Exchange and the Open Board adopted a 
rule requiring railroad companies to register their stock issues, so that shares 
might not be secretly issued by the managements, some of the companies objected 
vigorously. The result of this was the formation of a third organization for 
dealings in stocks, which took the name of the Erie Board, from the fact that the 
Erie Railway had been the principal offender in regard to surreptitious issues of 
stock. The compliance by the Erie management with the rules of the regular 
Exchange, and the restoration of that stock to quotation on the Board, terminated 
the existence of the so-called Erie Board. The necessity of consolidating the two 
large institutions, both as a matter of advantage to their members and as affording 
the public greater certainty of quotations, had, however, become apparent to many 
clear-headed members of these bodies. While W. H. Neilson was President of 
the Stock Exchange, in 1869, a generous offer for consolidation was made to the 
Open Board, which consequently appointed a committee, consisting of Robert J. 
Kimball, Chairman, Stephen V. White, J. L. Brownell, Robert Waller, R. W. 
Martin, Jr., and Rufus Hatch, and the result was that in May, 1869, the 354 
members of the Open Board were formally admitted to full membership in the 
Stock Exchange, which then contained 533 members. At the same time 173 
brokers who dealt in government bonds were admitted to membership in the 
Exchange, raising the total membership to 1,060, almost to the limit of to-day. 
The first officers of the Open Board included IS. B. Hart, President, and S. I. 
Joseph, Vice-President, and the last officers, J. LABrownell, President, and George 
Henriques, Vice-President. Many of the most prominent members of the Exchange 
at the present day were members of the Open Board. Although the union of the 
two institutions occurred a generation ago, it is still remembered as one of the 
most important events that ever took place in Wall Street. Just after its completion 
came the most stirring speculative times the New York markets have ever seen, and 
found the New York Stock Exchange in control of the entire machinery for such 
operations — a position which it has ever since held with unassailable prestige. 
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NEW YORK'S BANKING POWER 

ONE- FOURTH OF THE NATION'S BANKING ASSETS 

The influence which the metropolis, that is to say, Wall Street, exercises in 
the business and finances of the country is emphasized by the statistics of its 
banking institutions. The city of New York has the largest totals of deposits 
and resources of any city in the world, London alone excepted. The total bank- 
ing capital of the United States is about $1,000,000,000. The New York banks 
and financial institutions have $97,000,000 of this, or one-tenth. The aggregate 
surplus of all banks, including savings banks, in the country is over $700,000,000, 
of which New York owns $191,000,000, or nearly one-fourth. New York's bank 
and savings bank deposits of $1,636,000,000 are also one-tbird of those of the 
whole land, which aggregate $4,888,700,000, and in the total resources of its 
banks, the metropolitan city, with $1,998,300,000 of such assets out of $7,463,800,000 
for the United States at large, possesses twenty-five per cent, of all the banking 
power of the nation. 

The figures shown above and those on page 84 are difficult of comparison, 
from the fact that the different kinds of institutions have various times for the 
making of their returns. The general figures for the whole country were made 
in the autumn of 1897 and those of the New York institutions about the 
close of the year 1897, so that, while not absolutely accurate for statistical 
purposes, they are sufficiently so to indicate the enormous aggregation of capital 
in New York City, and its very large proportion of the entire banking power of 
the country. 

It should also be noted that the magnitude of the figures that represent 
New York's supreme position in the financial world and the positive influence 
which its banks and bankers exercise in the American business world are con- 
stantly increasing. While other cities, like Chicago, have made enormous prog- 
ress, both in the banking capital which they command and volume of business 
which is transacted through their institutions, and pay tribute to the same, the 
New York institutions of all kinds respond with an even more marked growth 
to the successive advances of the country at large in prosperity and general 
wealth. 

New York and its banking influence are in fact representative of the creation 
of capital in the United States at large, since the country's capital always tends to 
centre there. It is not only the capital engaged directly in banking which gives 
the metropolis its admitted supremacy. Consideration must also be given in this 
connection to the vast amounts represented by the great life, fire, marine, acci- 
dent and other insurance companies, of which the strongest the United States 
possesses are New York institutions. These corporations and associations have at 
their command millions of dollars for investment, and owing to the amounts they 
handle are practically obliged to become direct factors in the money market, 
making, as they do, loans on an enormous scale, and frequently influencing both 
the supply of funds and the loaning rates. This, however, is only one, though an 
important example, of the institutions and business interests which represent and 
control capital in the widest sense of the word, and which naturally contribute to 
the financial greatness of America's cosmopolitan city. 



THE STANDARD OIL COMPANY'S BUILDING 

NOS. 24, 26, 28 AND 30 BROADWAY, ALMOST THE BEGINNING OF THE WORLD'S GREATEST THOROUGHFARE 
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^ THE STOCK 

EXCHANGE AND 

MONIED 

INTERESTS 

OME months ago I under- 
took to make a sixteen 
page pamphlet, uniform 
with "King's Views of New York," relating to the 
New York Stock Exchange, to consist of a very brief 
story, a few views, and perhaps a hundred portraits, 
with the expectation of publishing it in a few weeks, 
from materials in my possession. While preparing 
for its publication, new materials accumulated and 
interest increased, so that from time to time it was 
enlarged, and it is finally published as a folio volume 
with ninety-six pages, comprising 21 financial articles 
and 1,061 illustrations. 

As the work has been printing all along, seem- 
ingly wrong figures appear as to its contents. The 
colored title page, at first intended as the cover, for 
instance, announces 400 portraits and 65 views. The 
first page of the volume, printed at a later date, 
announces 525 portraits and 65 views. These figures, 
while right at the time, should now read 93 views and 
96S portraits. 

The articles comprise various topics relating to 
the Stock Exchange, Wall Street, etc. 

The views form the most extensive collection 
ever issued of the Exchange buildings of the past and 
present, the surrounding buildings and street scenes, 
and buildings in Wall Street and vicinity. A num- 
ber of these pictures are reproduced from rare and 



valuable old prints and photographs, while the cur- 
rent photographs and drawings were made expressly 
for my publications. 

The portraits form an album of nearly one thou- 
sand men directly or indirectly identified with the 
Stock Exchange ; for, although there are portraits 
of many bankers and others who are not members, 
their interests are interwoven with its dealings. In 
fact, it would be difficult to find any important finan- 
cial or fiduciary concern, private or corporate, whose 
interests are not affected by the fluctuations of prices 
on the Exchange. Many financiers and so-called 
"operators" in Wall Street who are not or have not 
been its members form an essential part of its 
activity, as is indicated by the group of portraits on 
page 83. Moreover, it often happens that the cap- 
italist, or best-known partner of a Stock Exchange 
house, is not himself a member of the Stock Exchange 
(for example, J. Pierpont Morgan), but the firm's inter- 
est is represented by a junior or more active Exchange 
member. Inasmuch as in ordinary business any 
firm is responsible for the dealings of all the partners, 
it becomes evident that in a way the Stock Exchange 
houses, that is, those who have a membership repre- 
sented by a partner in the firm, are virtually respon- 
sible for the dealings of those members. This makes 
it proper for the firm's members to be represented in 
this work, as being indirectly allied to the Exchange. 
Therefore, the collection of portraits for this volume 
has been made by following the lists published in the 
official New York Stock Exchange Directory. 

The Exchange is omnipotent in its dealings from 
the fact that the money power of the nation is practi- 
cally at the command of the firms identified with it. 
The great downtown banks and trust companies, and 
also the life insurance and other fiduciary corpora- 
tions, lend their money on the securities which com- 
prise its dealings, or buy outright these securities, by 
means of which a large part of its daily transactions 
are made possible. For this reason appear the por- 
traits of the presidents of the banks, trust companies 
and great life insurance corporations (pages 84, 85 
and 92) that are most closely identified with Wall 
Street. They represent the great money power of 
New York, and indirectly a large portion of the 
money power of the nation. 




Inasmuch 1 11 

as the bulk of the dealings !«( 
on the Exchange is in railroad !MO 
shares and bonds, the presi- y 
dents of fifty of the great rail- ' 1 
road corporations are grouped 

on pages 86, 87, SS and S9; and likewise, as the next 
important dealings are industrial shares, portraits of 
the presidents of what may be called industrial cor- 
porations appear on pages 90 and 91. 

It is hoped that this comprehensive collection of 
portraits, views and articles will form a volume of 
permanent value in the annals of the monetary power 
of this nation, for it is the result of many months of 
laborious, costly, and painstaking labor, in all its 
different details. 

Very valuable aid has been rendered by many 
persons, especially Col. A. B. De Frece and Henry E. 
Wallace. Moses King, Editor and Publisher. 



EXPLANATIONS AND ERRORS. 

The asterisk (*) following a name indicates an 
actual membership in the New York Stock Exchange. 

The dates beneath the names of members state 
the time of admission to the Stock Exchange. 

After some forms of this book were printed several 
errors were found, and they are unavoidable in a work 
of this character. As the edition comprises sixty 
thousand copies, it is commercially impracticable to 
correct an error. 

Alexander C. Morgan's portrait in a number of 
books should have appeared on page 45 in place of 
that of George H. Holt, who also appears on page 46. 

John H. Prall, instead of John H. Pratt, should 
appear in list of Governing Committee on page 4. 

Otto S. Loeb's date of membership on page 43 
should be October 27, 1SS7. 

H. K. Pomeroy, page 4, should be Pomroy. 

Henry C. Emmet, page 40, should have one " t." 

S. H. Rosenblatt's first name, page 40, is Sigmond. 

Rudolph Keppler should appear on page 51 as a 
director of the Stock Exchange Vaults, in place of 
William B. Sancton. 

M. B. Mendham's first name, page 24, is Maurice. 



Adams, Charles 65 

Adams, Edward D. 12 

Adams, Frederick T. 14 

Adams, William Newton 63 

Adams (Frederick T.) & Co. 14, 45 

Adams, Kellogg & Mason 26, 63 

Adams, McNeill & Brigham 30, 65 

Alexander, Lawrence D. 60 

Allen, Henry 48 

Allen (Henry) & Co. 48, 61 

Alley, William S. 73 

Ailing, Edward P. 25 

Ailing, Secor & Co. 25, 62 

American Cotton Oil Co. 90 

American Deposit and Loan Co. 92 

Am. Exchange National Bank 52, 85 

American Spirits Mnfg. Co. 91 

American Steel Barge Co., Pres. 13 

American Sugar Refining Co. 82, 90 

Am. Surety Building 11, 55, 57, 72, 75, 89 

American Tobacco Co. 67 

American Tract Society 11, 89 

Ames, Frederick F. 64 

Ames, Oakes 83 

Amy, Henry 17 

Anderson, Robert S. 40 

Andrews, Charles Lee 52 

Andrews, James F. 35 

Anness, Edward C. 34 

Arbitrage Houses 20 

Arents, George 67 

Armour, Philip D. 80 

Armour & Co. 80 

Armstrong, George E. 75 

Ashwell, Wm. Cawley 74 

Ashwell & Co. 74 

Asiel & Co. 36 

Assay Office 2, 22, 24, 2S, 34, 35, 82 

Astor Building, 49, 58 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry. 87, 89 

Atlantic Mutual Insurance Co. 44 

Atlantic Trust Co. 92 

Atterbury, J. T. 4 

Babcock, Henry D. 18 

Babcock, Samuel D. 12 

Habcock Brothers & Co. 7 1 

Bache, Jules S. 14 

Bache(J. S.) & Co. 14, 21, 41, 79 

Bachem, Conrad H. 21 

Bacon, Daniel 26 

Bacon, Lathrop R. 41 

Bacon (Lathrop R.) & Co. 41, 52 

Baker, Alfred L. 81 

Baker, George F. 85 

Baker, James A. 47 

Baker, James B. 41 

Baker, Stephen 84 

Ballard, Frederick E. 36 

Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 87 

Bangs, Elisha D. 76 

Bangs (E. D.) & Co. 76 

Banking Capital 3, 83, 91 

Banking Power of New York 91 



Bank of America 20, 35, 56, 61, 67, 85 

Bank of New York 1, 3, 20, 6i, 67, 84, 85 

Bank of North America 20, 67, 85 

Bank of the Republic 2, 85 

Bank of the State of New York 84 

Bank of the United States 2, 70 

Bank Presidents 84, 85 

Banks, Augustine 40 

Banks, Theodore H. 17 

Bannard, Otto T. 92 

Barclay, Robert S. 27 

Barge Office, 11 

Barlow, George 69 

Barnes, Davis 29 

Barnes, Howel H. 29 

Barnes, James 56 

Barnes, Winthrop Howard 18 

Barnes Brothers 29 

Barr, Stewart 74 

Barstow, Rogers L. 76 

Bartlett, Frazier & Co. 80 

Barton, Charles 35 

Baruch, Bernard M. 38 

Baruch, Hartwig N. 61 

Bass, Walter Alexander 41 

Battery 89 

Baxter, Nathaniel, Jr. 89 
Bayer, Stephen D. 41 
Baylis, Abram B. 4, 6 
Ba3dis, William 33 
Baylis & Co. 33 
Beaver Street 63, 64 
Beekman, William B. 4, 10 
Belches, John W. 77 
Belden, Charles D. 54 
Bell, Edward 30 
Bell, Louis V. 30 
Bell & Co. 30 
Belmont, August 3 
Bend, George H. 4 
Benedict, Cleland 72 
Benedict, E. C. 8 
Benedict, Le Grand L. 45 
Berwind, Edward J. 86 
Bianchi, John 64 
Billings, Henry F. 81 
Bird's-Eye View of Manhattan Borough 1 
Bissell (R. H.) & Co. 5 
Blackwell, Louis E. 28 
Blair, John I. 12 
Blair, Joseph Allen 51 
Blair & Co. 12 
Blandy, Graham Furber 50 
Bleecker, James W. 6 
Block, Henry 64 
Blood, Sylvester L. 61 
Bloom, Isaac J. 81 
Blount, Allen R. 33 
Blumenthal, Hugo 21 
Boardman, Lansdale 54 
Bolmer, Thomas H. 21 
Bond, Edward N. 18 
Bond Room of Stock Exchange 7 



Bonner, Charles W. 46 
Bonner, George T. 68 
Boody, David A. 56 
Boody, Henry T. 56 
Boody, McLellan & Co. 56 
Borg (Simon) & Co. 17 
Boston & Maine Railroad 88 
Bourse (Paris) 74, 75 
Bowdoin, George S. 3 
Bowling Green 11, 36, 63 
Bowling Green Building n, 36 
Boyd, Archibald B. 58 
Boyd, James 15 

Bradstreet's Mercantile Agency 6 
Bragaw, E. T. 14 
Branch, John Kerr 75 
Branch, John P. 75 
Branch (Thos.) & Co. 75 
Brandon, Edward 53 
Breese, Jacob B. 80 
Breese, James L. 71 
Breese & Cummings 80 
Breese & Smith 10 
Brewster, Edward L. 80 
Brewster (E. L.) & Co. 80 
Brice, Calvin S. 86 
Bridgman, Oliver B. 72 
Brigham, William S. 30 
Britton, Charles P. 31 
Broad Street 3, 12, 13, 16, 28, 29, 41, 51, 7S 
Broadway 22, 36, 37, 44, 55, 59, 63, 64, 72 
Brodhead, George H. 5, 6, 71 
Bronze Doors Trinity Church 22, 23 
Brookman, Henry P. 71 
Brooks, James Wilton 75 
Brooks, L. Loring 76 
Broun, Campbell C. 31 
Brown, Albert L. 76 
Brown, Frederick T. 33 
Brown, George F. , Jr. 77 
Brown, James N. 17 
Brown, John Crosby 2 
Brown, Seneca D. 38 
Brown, Stephen H. 34 
Brown, Waldron P. 66 
Brown (James N.) & Co. 17, 28 
Brown Brothers & Co. 2, 47, 66, 81, 87 
Brown, Bruns & Co. 38 
Brown, Riley & Co. 76 
Brownell, J. L. 90 
Bruns, Edwin G. 38 
Bryan, Benjamin B. 80 
Bryan, Charles S. 27 
Buck, Thomas C. 26 
Bucket Shops 6 
Buckhout, Edward W. 55 
Buckhout, Davis & Co. 55 
Buffalo & Susquehanna Railroad 88 
Bulkley, Edwin M. 16 
Bull, William L. 4, 5, 6, 82 
Burdett, Jesse B. 68 
Burger, William H. 39 
Burns, Edward S. 52 



Burras, Howard K. 43 

Burrill, Edward L. 45 

Burrill & Stitt 45 

Burt, Horace G. 87 

Bussing, John S. 8 

Cahn, Jacob 34 

Cahn, Leopold 41 

Cahoone, Andrew M. 4, 10 

Cahoone, Stephen 69 

Cahoone & Wescott 69 

Callaway, Samuel R. 88 

Camblos, Henry S. 47 

Cammack, Addison 62, 82, 83 

Cammann, Charles L. 68 

Cammann & Co. 68 

Campbell, Henry G. 4, 10 

Campbell (H. G.) & Co. 10 

Cannon, Henry W. 85 

Carey, Henry T. 43 

Carey (H. T.)& Co. 43 

Carley, Stokes & Co. 30 

Carlisle, Jay F. 43 

Carolin, Wm. V. 54 

Carpender, William 48 

Carpender, W. & J. N. 48 

Carpenter, Edward O. 40 

Carryl, Charles E. 50 

Carter, Oliver S. 85 

Castle Garden, 11, 80 

Cattus, Fenelon C. 39 

Cauchois, Alfred L. 39 

Central Pacific Railroad 82 

Central Railroad of New Jersey 87 

Central Trust Co. 3, 27, 45, 71 

Chace, Henry R. 74 

Chace & Butts, 74 

Chairman, Gratuity Fund 4 

Chairman, Stock Exchange 6 

Chambers, Robert 37 

Chambers (Robert) & Co. 37 

Chandler, Albert B. 91 

Chapin, Alfred K. 50 

Chapin, Edwin S. 49 

Chapman, Elverton R. 14 

Chapman, H. G. 6 

Character Sketches 82 

Chase, Salmon P. 9 

Chase & Barstow 76 

Chase National Bank 3, 84, 85 

Chauncey, Daniel, 4 

Chemical National Bank 3, 84, 85 

Chesapeake & Ohio Railway Co, 87 

Chicago, Burlington & Quincy R. R. 88 

Chicago Great Western Railway 88 

Chicago. Indianapolis & Louis. R. R. 86 

Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul R. R. 88 

Chicago University 82 

Chicago & Erie Railroad Co. 86 

Chicago & Grand Trunk Railroad 88 

Chicago & Northwestern Railway 88 

Chronological Record 70 

City Bank 2, 3, 20, 70, 71. 85 

City Hall, Old 2, 78. Site of 73 
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Claflin, John go 

Claflin (H. B.) Co. 90 

Clark, Charles P. 86 

Clark, Edward W., Jr. 79 

Clark, Henry I. 44 

Clark, James F. A. 31 

Clark, John E. 69 

Clark, John M 54 

Clark, Louis Crawford 52 

Clark (E. W.) & Co. 79 

Clark (Henry I.) & Co. 44 

Clark, Dodge & Co. 52 

Clark, Ward & Co. 31, 75 

Clarke, Dumont 85 

Clarkson, David 6 

Clearing House, 3, 52, 53, 54, 84 

Clerke, William B. 5, 6 

Clews, Henry 8, 14 

Clews, James B. 37 

Clews, John H. 50 

Clews (Henry) & Co. 14, 37, 50 

Clinton & Russell 59, 78 

Cochran, Frederic B. 29 

Cochran & Close 29 

Coffee Exchange 6, 63, 64, 65 

Cohen, Hermann 38 

Colbron, William T. 44 

Cole, Lucius A. 90 

Coler, Bird S. 72 

Coler (William N.) & Co. 72 

Colgate, James B. 3 

Collector of the Port 23 

Columbia Building 11 

Colwell, Frederick L. 52 

Commercial Cable Building 7, 11, 13, 17, 

48, 71, 78 
Commercial Cable Co., Pres. 91 
Congress Hall 1 
Conley, John W. 81 
Connor, Ezra S. 36 
Connor, Washington E. 36 
Connor & Co. 36 
Consolidated Gas Co. 91 
Consolidated Ice Co. 91 
Consol. Stock and Pet. Exch. 6, 33, 63, 64 
Content, Harry 30 
Content, Noah 47 
Content (H.) & Co. 30 
Continental National Bank 32, 51, 85 
Continental Trust Co. 92 
Cooke, Jay 82, 83 
Coolidge, Henry 33 
Cooper, Lehman A. 62 
Coppell, George 3 
Corn Exchange Bank 70, 84 
Corning, Edwin 68 
Corporations 4, 93 
Corson & Macartney 75 
Coster, Charles 57 
Coster, Charles H. 17 
Coster, William B. 57 
Coster, Knapp & Co. 57 
Cotton Exchange 6, 63, 64, 65 
Coulisse 74 
Cox, Jennings S. 58 
Cowen, John K. 87 
Criss, Hugh F. 55 
Crocker, George 32 
Crook, Charles C. 18 
Cromwell, Seymour L. 30 
Cruikshank, Simeon A. 38 
Cummings, George F. 26 
Cummings & Co. 26 
Cunningham, James W. 68 
Cunningham, James W. 65 
Cunningham (J. W.) & Bro. 68 
Curb (The) or Outside Market 6, 51 
Curtis, Allen 77 
Curtis & Motley 77 

Custom House 2, 3, 22, 24, 25, 45, 70, 73, 87 

Cuthbert, William C. 64 

Cutting, Robert L. 4, 6 

Cuyler, Cornelius C. 12 

Cuyler, Morgan & Co. 12 

Davis, Charles H. 55 

Davis, Fellowes 33 

Davis, J. Edward 49 

Davis, John H. 15 

Davis, Joshua W. 4, 10 

Davis, Morgan 49 

Davis (J. W.) & Co. 10, 24, 49 

Davis (John H.) & Co. 15, 5S 

Day, Frank A. 77 

Day, Harry Vallette 22 

Day, Henry 68 

Day, Henry B. 77 

Day (R. L.) & Co. 77 

Day & Heaton 10 

Deal, Edgar 34 

De Billier, Henry 52 

De Billier & Co. 52 

De Coppet, Ernest H. 53 

De Coppet, Louis C. 53 

De Coppet & Co. 27, 53 

De Coppet & Doremus 11, 39 

De Cordova, Alfred 4, 1 1 

De Cordova, Eustace 71 

De Cordova (Alfred) & Co. 11, 36, 71 

De Forest, Albert H. 30 

De Frece, Col. A. B. 1, 93 

De Haven, Alexander H. 26 

De Haven & Townsend 26 

Delatour's 3, Si 

Delaware, Lackawanna & West. R. R. 87 

Delaware & Hudson Canal Co. 87 

Dennis, Alfred L. 72 

Denny, Herbert L. 73 

Denny, John T. 9 

Denny, Thomas 9, 13 

Denny. Thomas, Jr. 39 

Denny (Thomas) & Co. 9, 13, 39 



Denver & Rio Grande Railroad 88 
Depew, Chauncey M. 86 
De Silver, Carll H. 15 
Deutsche Bank of Berlin 12 
De Witt, Charles H. 39 
Dickerman, Watson B. 4, 5, 6, 51 
Dickey, Charles D. 66 
Dickinson, William H. 28 
Dickinson, Grummon & Co. 28 
Discretionary Pools 6 
Dittman, Henry I. 41 
Dixon, Thomas H. 79 
Dodd, Henry W. 76 
Dodge, William E., Sr. 13 
Dominick, Bayard 15 
Dominick, Bayard, Jr. 30 
Dominick, George F. 18 
Dominick, Marinus W. 15 
Dominick & Dickerman 5, 6, 15, 30 
Donald, William Milne 4, 11 
Donald, Gordon & Co. 11, 59 
Doremus, Robert P. 4, n, 51, 54 
Dougherty, George W. 58 
Dougherty (G. W.) & Co. 58 
Douglas, John F. 32 
Douglas & Jones 32 
Douty, Henry W. 41 
Dow, Jones & Co. 6, 22 
Dowling, Robert E. 43 
Downer, Frank W. 77 
Downer & Co. 77 
Drake, Clifford 55 
Drake, James M. 24 
Drake, Simeon J. 42 
Drake, Mastin & Co. 24 
Drew, Daniel 16, 62, 82, 83 
Drexel Building 3, 42 
Drexel, Winthrop & Co. 20 
Drummond, John L. 36 
Duff, William H. 14 
Dumont, John B. 4, 70 
Dun's Mercantile Agency, 6 
Dupee, John 81 
Durand, Harvey 37 

Eames, Francis L. 4, 6, 9, 51, 54, 71, 82 

Eames & Moore, 6 

East River 11, 73. 80, 93 

Eckert, Thomas T. 91 

Edey, Charles C. 49 

Edey, Charles L. 49 

Edey, Frederick 66 

Edey, Henry 49 

Edey, William S. 49 

Edey (Charles C.) & Sons 49, 55 

Edwards, Richard L. 84 

Eells, Richard L. 24 

Ellingwood, Charles H. 45 

Ellingwood & Cunningham 45, 65 

Ely, George W. 4, 6 

Ely (Horace S.)& Co. 66 

Emmet, Henry C. 40, 93 

Emmons, J. Frank 33 

Empire Building 37 

Equitable Life Assurance Soc. , Pres. , 92 

Equitable Life Building 55, 57, 75 

Erdmann, Martin, 18 

Erie Railroad 82, 90 

Ervin & Co. 79 

Estabrook, Arthur F. 76 

Estabrook & Co. 76 

Evans, William, Jr. 72 

Exchange Court Building 54, 59 

Exchange Court Building (Old) 59 

Exchange Place 28, 64, 78. In 1831 67 

Exchange Presidents 4. 5, 6 

Exchange (The) in the Civil War 9 

Exchanges of New York 63 

Ex-Presidents, Stock Exchange 4, 5 

Eyre, F. Beverley 74 

Eyre, Maynard C. 21 

Fahnestock, William 35 

Fahnestock & Co. 35 

Fairchild, Charles 14 

Fairchild, Charles S. 92 

Fairchild, Ernest A. 55 

Famous Men of Wall Street 82, 83 

Faris & Thayer 49 

Farmers' Loan and Trust Co. 3, 45, 92 

Farr, T. H. Powers 50 

Faulkner, Henry J. 19 

Federal Hall 2, 78 

Felton, Samuel M., Jr. 86 

Feuchtwanger, Henry 37 

Feuchtwanger & Co. 37 

Fidelity & Casualty Building 72 

Field, Cyrus W. 82, 83 

Financial Centres of Both Continents 74 

First National Bank 2, 3, 20, 49, 55, 85 

Fish, Nicholas 47 

Fish, Stuyvesant 88 

Fisher, Louis G. 37 

Fisk, Alexander G. 77 

Fisk, Charles J. 73 

Fisk, Pliny 3 

Fisk (Harvey) & Sons 3, 17, 73, 77 
Fisk & Hatch 5, 20 
Fiske, Josiah M. 70 
Fiske (J. M.) & Co. 70 
Fitzgerald, Louis 92 
Flagg, W. Allston 72 
Flagler, Henry M. 82 
Flake, Albert 43 
Fleming, Robert B. 19 
Fleming, William G. 19 
Fleming (W. G.)& Co. 19 
Flower, Anson R. 31 
Flower, Frederick S. 31 
Flower, John D. 31 
Flower, Roswell P. 2, 82 
Flower & Co. 2, 31, 82 
Floyd-Jones, Wm. Chauncey 23 



Floyd- J ones & Robison 23 

Foote, Charles B. 66 

Fordyce, S. W. 87 

Foreign Bankers and Exchange 81 

Fort Columbus 80 

Foster, Charles M. 37 

Foster, J. Hegeman 50 

Fourth National Bank, President 3, 5 

Fowler, Thomas P. 87 

Fox, Caleb F. 79 

Fox (Geo. S.) & Sons 79 

Francke, Albert 63 

Francke, Leopold H. 33 

Francke, L. H. & A. 33, 63 

Frank, Charles A. 47 

Frank, E. I. 81 

Frank & Cooper 47 

Frankenheimer, Louis S. 36 

Franklin Savings Bank, President 21 

Fraser, Charles 53 

Frazier, Frank P. 80 

Freeman, Francis P. 17 

Freeman, Frank M. 52 

Freeman, Henry W. 59 

Freeman (F. P.) & Co. 17, 52, 59 

French, William 46 

Frothingham, Charles F. 50 

Frothingham, Howard P. 16 

Fuld, Ludwig 56 

Fuller, Henry C. 29 

Fuller, Blair & Co. 51, 52 

Fulton Ferry 89 

Gallatin National Bank 34, 35, 78, 84 

Gallaway, Robert M. 84 

Gardiner, Thomas A. 54 

Garland, James A. 20 

Garth, Horace E. 84 

Gawtry, Harrison E. 91 

Gelston & Bussing 8 

German- American Building 43, 53 

Germania Life Insurance Co. 40 

Gernsheim, Gustav 38 

Gibson, Robert 65 

Gibson, Robert W. 84 

Giddings, Edward L. 77 

Gilbough, John W. 57 

Gilder, William Howard 19 

Gilley, Edward S. 63 

Gilley, Franklin W. 4, 6, 54, 63, 82 

Gilley (F. W.), Jr. & Co. 6, 63 

Gillinder Building, 11, 12, 32, 49, 51 

Glendinning, Robert E. 79 

Goadby, William H. 52 

Goffe, Charles C. 25 

Golding, John N, 43 

Goldschmidt, Henry P. 48 

Goodchild, John 28 

Goodwin, Edwin P. 33 

Gordon, John W. 59 

Gould, George J. 87 

Gould, Howard 67 

Gould, Jay 3, 16, 62, 82, 83 

Gourlie, John H. 4, 6 

Governing Committee 4, io, 11 

Gracie, James King 12 

Graham, James Lorimer 64 

Grain Piers, 89 

Granbery, William H. 4, 11 

Gratuity Fund 4, 48, 81 

Gray, Henry Winthrop 59 

Greenough, John 62 

Gregory, Charles 44 

Groesbeck, David 82 

Groesbeck, Ernest 14 

Groesbeck & Sterling 14 

Gross, J. Louis, Jr. 53 

Grummon, Charles A. 28 

Gurnee, Walter S. , Jr. 57 

Gurnee (W. S.) Jr. & Co. 57 

Halle, Jacques S. 27 

Halle & Stieglitz 27 

Halliburton, William S. 47 

Halsey, N. Wetmore 21 

Halsey, Richard T. H. 46 

Halsey & Hudnut 46 

Halsted, Richard H. 30 

Halsted & Hodges, 30 

Hamilton, Alexander i, 62 

Hamilton, James G. 68, 71 

Hamilton, Mark K. 68 

Hamilton & Myers 68 

Hanau, Alfred 58 

Handy, Parker D. 19 

Handy & Harman 19 

Hanover National Bank 3, 57, 84, 85 

Hanover Square 65 

Hanover Street 66 

Harding (Geo. Edw.) & Gorch 48 

Harding, Philip W. 4, 10 

Harned, Charles A. 29 

Harriman, James Arden 66 

Harriman & Co. 47 

Harriot, Samuel J. 4, 48, 82 

Harris, Charles H. 15 

Harris, Dwight M. 50 

Harris, Norman W. 21 

Harris, Smith W. 52 

Harris (N. W.) & Co. 21 

Harris & Fuller 29, 52 

Harrison, Bernard J. 73 

Hart, Harmon H. 50 

Hart, S. B. 90 

Hartshorne, Hugh 39 

Hatch, Alfrederick S. 5, 6, 13 

Hatch, Arthur M. 34 

Hatch, Henry Prescott 34 

Hatch, Rufus 82, 83, 90 

Hatch (W. T.)&Sons 34 

Hatch & Foote 66 

Havemeyer, Henry O. 82, 90 

Haven, Howard A. 32 



Haven & Stout 32 

Havens, Edwin B. 48 

Hawley, Edwin 88 

Hays, Charles M. 88 

Hays, De Witt C. 20 

Hays, E. St. John 31 

Hays, Jacob 48 

Hays, William Henry 67 

Hazard, Charles 54 

Heaton, William W. 4, 10 

Heidelbach, Alfred S. 2 

Heidelbach, Ickelheimer & Co. 2 

Heimerdinger, Joseph E. 48 

Hellman, Theodore 65 

Hendricks, Albert 41 

Hendrickson, George S. 46 

Hendrix, Joseph C. 84 

Henriques, George 90 

Henriques, Julian N. 62 

Henry, Ambrose D. 39 

Henry, Frank L. 4, 10 

Henry, Howard H. 39 

Henry Brothers 10, 39 

Herbert, William 67 

Hermann, David U. 59 

Hermann, Ferdinand 18 

Herrick, Elias Hicks 66 

Herrick, Richard P. 37 

Herts, B. F. 31 

Herzfeld, Felix 27 

Herzfeld & Co. 27, 63 

Herzog, Alfred M. 34 

Herzog, Arthur 61 

Herzog & Glazier 61 

Herzog & Sichel 34, 54 

Hessburg, Samuel 79 

Hibbs, William B. 75 

Hicks, Frederick C. 66 

Higginson, Henry Lee 76 

Hill, Francis F. 40 

Hill, William H. 76 

Hodges, Amory G. 30 

Hodges, Edward C. 77 

Hoffman, Richard C. 86 

Hollins (H. B.) & Co. 66 

Hollister, G. Trowbridge 60 

Hollister, Harry H. 18 

Hollister & Babcock 12, 18 

Holmes, Robert B. 19 

Holmes, Thomas S. 34 

Holmes & Co. 34 

Holt, George H. 46, 93 

Home Life Insurance Co. 89 

Homes of the Stock Exchange 70 

Hone, John 58 

Hooley, Edwin S. 50 

Hooper, Thomas D. 41 

Hopkins, Allison R. 52 

Hopkins, Franklin W. 52 

Hopkins, George B. 25 

Hopkins Brothers 52 

Hornblower, Henry 76 

Hornblower & Weeks 76 

Horton, Harry L. 33 

Horton (H. L.) & Co. 33 

Hoskier, Herman C. E. 25 

Hotchkiss, Horace Leslie 25 

Housman, Arthur A. 38 

Housman, Clarence J. 38 

Housman (A. A.) & Co. 38 

Houston & Texas Central Railroad 

Howell, Hampton 43 

Howell, Josiah P. 42 

Hoyt, Colgate 13 

Hoyt, Gerald L. 27 

Hubbard, Thomas H. 86 

Hudnut, Alexander M. 46 

Hudson Building 91 

Hudson, Charles I. 4, 10 

Hudson, Edward J. 59 

Hudson (C. I.) & Co. 10, 30 

Huestis, Charles H. 4, 11 

Hughitt, Marvin 88 

Huhn, George A. 79 

Huhn (Geo. A.) & Sons 79 

Humbert, John J. C. 48 

Humbert (E. C.) & Son 48 

Hume, Henry M. 38 

Hume (H. M.) & Co. 38, 62 

Humphreys, Solon 12 

Hunter, Arthur M. 34 

Hunter, Frank K. 62 

Hunter, Cooper & Co. 34, 62 

Huntington, Collis P. 82, 87 

Huntington, Lawrence D. 68 

Hurley, William H., Jr. 79 

Hurley (William H.), Jr. & Co. 79 

Hussey, Erwin A. 69 

Hussey & Co. 69 

Hutchinson, David J. 58 

Hutchinson, Lucius B. 68 

Hyde, Henry B. 92 

Illinois Central Railroad 88 

Imbrie, Henry Thornton 42 

Imbrie, William Morris 47 

Importers' & Traders' Nat. Bank 3, ! 

Ingalls, M. E. 87 

Irving, Percival R. 55 

Ives, Bray ton 5, 6, 51 

Jackson, Charles C. 77 

Jackson, Frederic W. 69 

Jackson & Curtis 77 

Jacob, Lawrence 22 

Jacobs, David M. 28 

Jacobs, Ralph J. 54 

Jacobs (R. J.) & Co. 28, 54 

Jacobus, Charles L. 55 

Jacquelin, Herbert T. B. 39 

Jacquelin, John H. 9 

Jacquelin (John H.) & Co. 9, 22, 39. 

James, John S. 25 
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Jamieson, Malcolm M. Si 

Jamieson & Co. 81 

Janney, Robert M. 79 

Jauncey Building, 70 

Jauncey Court 81 

Jeffery, Edward T. 88 

Jenkins, George W. 92 

Jesup, Morris K. 12 

Jewett, Charles H., Jr. 53 

Jewett, Edward H. 53 

Jewett, George W. 53 

Jewett Brothers 53 

Johnson, Andrew T. 28 

Johnson, Davis 24 

Johnson, Henry L. 25 

Johnson, S. Fisher 64 

Johnson (S. F.) & Co. 64 

Johnson & Wood 28 

Johnston Building 13, 41, 78 

Jones, Willard H. 32 

Jordan, Conrad N. 84 

Joseph, Dudley D. 26 

Joseph, J. Arthur 62 

Joseph, S. I. 90 

Judson, Alfred M. 70 

Judson, David H. 60 

Judson, Henry I. 39 

Jurgensen, Edgar C. 29 

Keen, Robert L. 45 

Keene, James R. 62, 82, 83 

Keep, Charles W. 45 

Keep & Keen, 45 

Keilholz, Charles C. 19 

Keilholz, William F. 19 

Keilholz Brothers 19 

Kelley, Albert 60 

Kelley, Albert T. 60 

Kelley, Austin P. 60 

Kelley, Miller & Co. 60 

Kellogg, William C. 26 

Kemble Building 63 

Kendall, William B. 31 

Kendall & Whitlock 31 

Kennedy, William L. 39 

Keppler, Rudolph 4, 11, 54, 93 

Kerner, C. H. 25 

Kerr, Henry S. 16 

Kerr, Robert B. 27 

Kerr, Thomas H. 27 

Kerr & Co. 27 

Kessler, Alfred 18 

Kessler & Co. 18 

Kidder, William M. 21 

Kidder (A. M.) & Co. 21 

Kidder, Peabody & Co. 76 

Kilbreth, John C. 4, n 

Kilbreth & Farr n, 50 

Kimball, Robert J. 18, 90 

Kimball, William A. 59 

Kimball, W. Eugene 18 

Kimball (R. J.) & Co. 18 

Kimball & Thompson 33, 37, 91 

Kindred Local Organizations 63 

King, David James 59 

King, Edward 5, 6 

Kingsley, William M. 44 

Kingsley & Mabon 44 

Kissam, Samuel H. 4, 29, 82 

Kissam, Whitney & Co. 29 

Klondike Gold Discoveries 62 

Knapp, John M. 57 

Knapp, Shepherd 69 

Knauth, Percival 13 

Knauth, Nachod & Kiihne 13 

Knickerbacker (H.) & Co. 65 

Knickerbocker Trust Co. 92 

Knoblauch, Charles E. 57 

Kohn, Otto 56 

Kohn & Co. 56 

Kollstede, Charles 60 

Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 2 

Kiihne, Percival 13 

Ladd, Edward H., Jr. 15 

Ladd, William F. 81 

Ladenburg, Thalmann & Co. 13, 20 

Laidlaw, Charles E. 4, n 

Laidlaw & Co. 11 

Laimbeer, William 55 

Lake Erie & Western Railroad 86 

Lake Shore & Mich Southern R. R. 82, 

La Montagne, Edward, Jr. 19 

Landon, George I. 27 

Lanier, Charles 3 

Lansburgh, Simon 69 

Lapsley, Howard 37 

Latham, John C. 15 

Latham, Alexander & Co. 15, 53 

Lathrop, Levi C. 36 

Lathrop, Smith & Oliphant 10, 36 

Lawrence, Arthur M. 53 

Lawrence, Cyrus J. 69 

Lawrence, Frederick N. 5, 6 

Lawrence, Henry C. 18 

Lawrence, Richard H. 72 

Lawrence, Walter B. 4, 10 

Lawrence (Cyrus J.) & Sons 18, 69, 72 

Lawson, Thomas W. 44 

Lawson, Weidenfeld & Co. 44 

Leather Mfrs. Nat. Bank 3, 56, 81, 85 

Ledyard, Henry B. 89 

Lee, George C. 76 

Lee, Henry 76 

Lee, Higginson & Co. 76 

Lehman, Sigmund M. 41 

Lehman Brothers 41 

Leland, Arthur S. 77 

Leland, Towle & Co. 77 

Leo, Arnold 21 

Leonard, Ambrose 62 

Leopold, James M. 53 

Le Roy, Frederick G. 48 



Leverich, S. Duncan 62 

Leverich (C. D.) & Co. 62 

Levi, Albert A. 27 

Levy, Edward A. 59 

Levy, Leo 39 

Levy (L.) & Co. 59 

Lewisohn, Adolph 58 

Lewisohn, Leonard 58 

Lewisohn Brothers 58 

L'Huilier, Gaston D. 46 

Liberty National Bank, President 20 

Life Ins. Corporations, Presidents of 92 

Limburger, Richard 13 

Lincoln, Robert T. 89 

Lindsley, Harry W. H. 19 

Lindsley & Yates 19 

Lisman, Frederick J. 26 

Little, Jacob 82, 83 

Lloyd, Joseph P. 24 

Lloyd, Joseph P., Jr. 24 

Lloyd, William B. 24 

Lloyd & Co. 24 

Lockwood, Henry B. 51 

Lockwood, Williston B. 42 

Lockwood, Hurd & Co. 51 

Loeb, Albert 21 

Loeb, Otto S. 43, 93 

Loew, Wm. Goadby 55 

Logan, Frank G. 80 

Lombard Street and Wall Street 1, 17 

London Stock Market 17 

London Stock Exchange 75 

Loney, Allen D. 52 

Lord's Court Building 70, 74 

Louchheim, Henry S. 79 

Lounsbery, Alfred B. 4, 10 

Lounsbery, Richard P. 14 

Lounsbery & Co. 14 

Lowengard, Otto 41 

Lower N. Y., from Governor's Island n 

Lowry, Thomas 88 

Lummis, Charles A. 42 

Lummis, William 40 

Lummis & Parsons 42, 58 

Lyle, Edward 6 

Mabon, James B. 44 

McCall, John A. 92 

McClure, William 6 

McCoon, James H. 51 

McCord, Samuel 74 

McCormick, James 69 

McCrea, James 88 

McCullough, John G. 86 

McCurdy, Richard A. 92 

McGinnis, John, Jr. 48 

McGovern, James 4, 10 

McGuckin, Walter 62 

McHarg, Henry K. 49 

McKeever, I. Chauncey 61 

McKinley, William G. 36 

McKinley & Sherman 36 

McLean, George W. 5, 6 

McLellan, Charles W. 56 

McMicken, James A 42 

McNeill, Alexander 65 

Macartney, John W. 75 

Macdonald, Charles B. 80 

Mackay, Donald 5, 6, 51 

Mackay, George D. 60 

Mackay, John W. 91 

Maclay, Robert 92 

Macy, Charles C. 32 

Macy & Pendleton 32 

Macy Brothers & Herbert 67 

Main Floor, Stock Exchange 8, 9 

Mairs, Edwin H. 49 

Maitland, Coppell & Co. 3, 27 

Manhattan Borough, Bird's-Eye View 1 

Manhattan Borough, Lower Part 89 

Manhattan Co. Bank 20, 34, 35, 56, 61, 67, 84 

Manhattan Life Building, 11, 33, 64, 89 

Manhattan Trust Co., Pres. 92 

Manhattan Trust Building 12, 32 

Manson, Thomas L., Jr. 4, 54 

Marckwald, Augustus V. 28 

Marlor, Henry S. 32 

Marlor, Thomas S. 32 

Martin, R. W., Jr. 90 

Martyrs' Monument 57 

Marvin, C. R. 4, 6 

Marvin, Charles D. 21 

Mason, Ebenezer S. 84 

Mason, T. Henry 22 

Mason, Walter 63 

Mason & Smith 22 

Mastin, J. Edward 24 

Mathews, Wilbur K. 15 

Mathews, Bean & Co. 15 

Mauriac, Eugene A. de 35 

Maurice, Arthur 43 

Maury, C. W. 4 

Maxwell, J. Rogers 87 

Mayer, Marcus 46 

Mead, I. Franklin 19 

Mead (I. F.) & Co. 19 

Mechanics' Banking Association 20 

Mechanics' National Bank 3, 56, 84 

Meeker, Cornelius J. 78 

Meigs, Henry 5, 61 

Mellick, George Phelps 51 

Mendham, Maurice B. 24, 93 

Mercantile National Bank 84 

Mercantile Trust Co. 92 

Merchants' Exchange 2, 70, 78 

Merchants' Exchange, Ruins of 73 

Merchants' National Bank 20, 35, 61, 67, 84 

Meredith, William T. 46 

Mertens, William 25 

Metropolitan Street Railway Co. 90 

Metropolitan Trust Co. 44, 60. Site of 67 

Mexican Telegraph Co., Pres. 91 



Michigan Central Railroad 89 
Miller, Charles E. 60 
Miller, Charles W. 64 
Miller, Deane 35 
Miller, Edward M. F. 26 
Miller, Roswell 8S 
Mills, Cuthbert 62 
Mills, Darius Ogden 2, 82 
Mills, J. D. 39 

Mills Building 28, 48, 56, 78, S2. Site of 

28, 78 
Mills Hotel 82 

Minn., St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie Ry. S8 

Minneapolis & St. Louis Railroad 88 

Minzesheimer, Charles 29 

Minzesheimer (Charles) & Co. 29 

Missouri, Kansas & Texas Ry. 8S 

Missouri Pacific Railway 87 

Mitchell, James 70 

Mohler, A. L. 88 

Moore, John G. 14 

Moore & Schley 14 

Morgan, Alexander C. 45, 93 

Morgan, Edward, Jr. 40 

Morgan, J. Pierpont 3, 14, 62, 82, 93 

Morgan (A. C.) & Co. 45 

Morgan (E. D.) & Co. 12 

Morgan (J. Pierpont) & Co. 3, 14, 17, 42, 62 

Morison, Nathaniel H. 78 

Morison (E. N.) & Co. 78 

Morris, Joseph C. 79 

Morris & Brown 79 

Morrison, David M. 20 

Morrison, George A. 90 

Morse, Anthony W. 82, 83 

Morse, Charles W. 91 

Morse, E. Rollins 75 

Morse, Horace J. 21 

Mortimer Building 16, 46, 66, 71 

Morton, Levi Parsons 2 

Morton, Bliss & Co. 2 

Moseley, Charles W. 77 

Muhleman, Maurice L. 23 

Muir, John 74 

Muller, Carl 19 

Muller, Schall & Co. 13, 19 

Mumford, G. S. 6 

Mutual Life Insurance Co. 78, 92 

Mutual Life Tower 11, 89 

Myers, Julien L. 18 

Myers, Theodore W. 13 

Myers (Theodore W.) & Son 13 

Nash, William A. 84 

Nash., Chattanooga & St. Louis R. R. 86 

Nassau Street 32, 40, 43, 57 

Nathan, Frederick 61 

Nathan, Harmon H. 39 

National Bank of Commerce 53, 84, 85 

National Bank of North America 85 

National Bank of the Republic 2, 49, 84, 85 

National City Bank 2, 3, 20, 26, 27, 70, 71, 

84, 85, 87 
National Lead Co., Pres. 90 
National Park Bank 3, 84, 85 
National Union Bank 84 
Neilson, Robert H. 68 
Neilson, W. H. 4, 6, 90 
Nevins, Russell H. 6 
Newcombe, Isaac B. 43 
New Street Entrances to Stock Exch. 17 
New York Air Brake Co. 90 
New York, Bird's-Eye View 1 
N. Y. Cent. & Hud. Riv. R. R. 82, 86, 89 
New York Clearing House 3, 52, 53, 84 
New York Guaranty & Indemnity Co. 71 
New York in 1 8 r 6, from Governor' s Isl' d 80 
New York in 1896, from Brooklyn 89 
New York Life Insurance Co. , Pres. 92 
N. Y. Life Ins. & Trust Co. 2, 26, 27, 70, 92 
N. Y., New Haven & Hart. R. R. 82, 86 
New York News Bureau 6, 62 
New York, Ontario & Western R. R. 87 
New York Produce Exchange 6, 11, 63, 89 
New York Realty Co 43 
New York Security & Trust Co. 92 
New York Stock Exchange: 
Annex 71 
Bond Room 7 

Broad Street Entrance 12, 13 
Buildings 12, 13, 16, 17, 40, 46, 51, 66, 
7i 

Clearing House 54 

Description of 1-6 

Ex-Presidents 4, 5, 6 

Ex-Treasurer 20 

Gold Room 71 

Governing Committee 10, 11 

Green Room 71 

History of 1-6 

Homes of 70 

Long Room 71 

Main Floor, looking North 8 

Main Floor, looking Southeast 9 

Membership 74 

New Street Entrances 10, 17 

Officers 4, 6 

President 4, 6, 9, 51, 54 

Public Reception Room 7 

Reading-Room 7 

Roll Keeper 48 

Secretary's Office 7 

Site of 78 

Vaults, Description of 51 
Wall Street Entrance 16, 46, 71 

New York Stock Exch. Bldg. Co. 51, 71 

New York & Harlem Railroad 86 

Nicholas, Harry I. 69 

Nichols, William S. 37 

Nickerson, Roland C. Si 

Niles Robert L. 6r 

Niles L. H.) & Co. 20 



Niles Brothers 61 

Nivin, William B. 42 

Noble, Henry G. S. 4 

Norman, Guy 77 

Norman & Co. 77 

Norris, Alfred L. 43 

North American Trust Co. 92 

North River 80 

Norton, E. Hope 3; 

Norton, Edward L. 61 

Norton & Tunstall 30, 35 

Noves, Charles P. 35 

Noyes (J. M.) & Co. 35 

Oakley, H. Cruger2i 

O'Brien, Joseph S 

Obrig, Adolph 25 

O'Dell, Daniel 34 

O'Dell (Daniel) & Co. 34, 47 

Oelrichs, Charles M. 31 

Oelrichs (Charles M.) & Co. 31, 74 

Offenbach, Joseph 3S 

Ogden, Thomas W. 68 

Old City Hall 2, 7S. Site of 73 

Old Exchange Court Building 59 

Oliphant, James H. 4, 10 

Oliver, William B. , Jr. 47 

Oliver & Hurley 47 

Olmsted, Marlin E. 88 

Oltman, John B. 70 

Olyphant, Robert M. 87 

Open Board of Brokers 71, 90 

Oppenheim, Edward L. 17 

Oregon Railroad & Navigation Co. SS 

Orvis, Charles K. 14 

Orvis, Edwin W. 14 

Orvis Brothers & Co. 14 

Osborn, Charles J. 62, 82, S3 

Outside Market 51 

Pacific & Atlantic Telegraph Co. 3 

Paine, Charles H. 77 

Paine, Gordon P. 78 

Paine, William A. 77 

Paine (Clinton P.) & Co. 7S 

Paine, Webber & Co. 77 

Palmer, Nicholas F. 85 

Parish, Henry 92 

Parmly, Duncan D. 85 

Parsons, Charles 87 

Parsons, Samuel H. 58 

Patchen, Edward F. 68 

Patriotism in Wall Street 9 

Patten, Thomas G. 23 

Patten, Walter R. 23 

Patteson, Henry B. 31 

Patteson (Wm. M.) & Co. 31 

Paulding, James P. 69 

Pavenstedt, Edmund 19 

Paxson, William B. 79 

Paxson (Frederick) & Co. 79 

Peabody, Charles J. 16 

Peabody, Francis H. 76 

Peabody, George Foster 16 

Pearl, Dyer 43 

Pearl, William E. 45 

Pearl & Co. 43 

Pearmain, Sumner B. 76 

Pearmain & Brooks 76 

Pennsylvania R. R. 79, 86 

Perils of Wall Street 13 

Perkins, Charles E. S8 

Perkins, Edward H. , Jr. 85 

Perkins, William H. 85 

Peters, Charles G. 35 

Peters, J. Hugh 51 

Peters (J. Hugh) & Son 51 

Phoenix National Bank 85 

Pick, Alfred R. 27 

Pick (A. R.)& Co. 27 

Pickering (John) & Moseley 77 

Pine Street 57, 75 

Plant, Henry B. 86 

Plant System R. Rs. and Steamers 86 

Piatt, Thomas C. 89 

Plympton, Gilbert M. 16 

Pomroy, Henry K. 4, 11, 93 

Pomroy Brothers 11 

Pool, C. 73 

Poor, Edward E. 85 

Poor, Henry W. 40 

Poor & Greenough 40, 62 

Popper, Edward 31 

Popper & Stern 31 

Porter, F. Dwight 61 

Post, George B., Jr. 72 

Post & Flagg 72 

Post Office, Ruins of 1835 73 

Postal Telegraph Cable Co., Pres. 91 

Potter, Edward C. 22 

Potter, Orlando B. 37 

Prall, John H. 4, n, 93 

Prentice, William S. P. 35 

Price, Theodore H. 32 

Price, McCormick & Co. 32, 73 

Prime, Edward 6 

Prince & Whitely 10, 21 

Probst, John D. 4, 11 

Probst, John D., Jr. 38 

Probst, Wetzlar & Co. 11, 13, 20, 38 

Produce Exchange 6, 11, 63, 89 

Provost, Cornelius W. 19 

Provost, George D. 19 

Provost Brothers & Co. 19 

Public Reception Room, Stock Exch. 7 

Pullman, George M. S9 

Pullman's Palace Car Co. 89 

Purdy, Randolph F. 40 

Queen & Crescent R. R. S6 

Quincey, Charles E. 26 

Railroads 4, 7, 93 

Railroad Presidents 86-88 

Randolph, Edmund D. 85 
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Randolph, Lewis V. F. 92 

Rasmus, William 69 

Rasmus & Co. 69 

Rathborne, Charles L. 34 

Raynor, Edwin F. 42 

Rea, Samuel 79 

Read, Edward O. 43 

Read, George R. 58, 59 

Read, William G. 17 

Reading Room, Stock Exchange 7 

Real Estate Trust Co., Pres. 20 

Redmond, Henry S. 16 

Redmond, Kerr & Co. 16, 44, 54 

Reed, Thomas 68 

Reed, Thomas, Jr. 51 

Reilly, Francis A. 62 

Reimer, Otto E. 21 

Reitze, George 63 

Reitze, Stern & Schmidt 27, 63 

Relation of Business to Wall Street 

Rennell Frank W. 42 

Renner, Frederick G. 38 

Rice, Samuel M. 91 

Richardson, Spencer W. 76 

Richardson, Hill & Co. 76 

Rieck, James G. 68 

Rigney, Thomas G. 65 

Riley, William J. 76 

Ripley, Edward P. 87 

Robins, Francis F. 37 

Robinson, D. B. 88 

Robinson (Thomas M.) & Co. 46 

Robison, William 23 

Rockefeller, John D. 82, 91 

Rockefeller, William 82 

Rodewald, Frederick L. 24 

Rogers, Henry H. 82, 86 

Rodgers, Robertson 57 

Rodgers & Randolph 57 

Rollins, Edward A. 31 

Rollins & Co. 31 

Roll Keeper, Stock Exchange 4S 

Rolston, Rosewell G. 92 

Rolston, William H, 41 

Rolston & Bass 41, 50 

Rome, Watertown& OgdensburgR 

Rosenblatt, Sigmond H. 40, 93 

Roumage, Camille C. 59 

Rouse, Henry C. 88 

Royal Insurance Co. 26, 61, 71 

Russak, Frank 44 

Russak, Jacob 72 

Russak Brothers 44, 72 

Russell, Edward P. So 

Russell, Salem T. 5, 6 

Rutter & Gross 53 

Ryan, Thomas F. 58 

Safford, Louis L. 72 

Sage, Russell 36 

St. Goar, Frederick 37 

St. John's Episcopal Chapel 65 

St. Louis Southwestern Railway S7 

St. Louis & San Francisco Railway 

St. Paul Building n, 82 

Salomon, William 2 

■Sampson Building 47, 87 

San Antonio & Aransas Pass R. R. 

Sancton, William B. 58, g3 

Sancton & Hanau 58 

Sands, William H. 38 

Schafer, Charles E. 42 

Schafer, Myron 72 

Schafer, Samuel M. 26 

Schafer, Simon 26 

Schafer Brothers 26 

Schall, William, Jr. 13 

Scheftel, Walter M. 41 

Schepp, Leopold 36 

Schilf, Jacob H. 2 

Schinzel, George H. 60 

Schley, Grant B. 14 

Schmidt, Dederick H. 27 

Scholle, Melville J. 65 

Schott, Charles M., Jr. 48 

Schwartz, Gustavus A. 81 

Schwartz, Dupee & Co. 81 

Scott, Frederic W. 75 

Scott & Stringfellow 75 

Scrymser, James A. 91 

Seaboard Air Line 86 

Seabury, Frederick C. 59 

Searles, John E. 85 

Searles, William 5, 6 

Secor, George F. 25 

Secretary, Gratuity Fund 4S 

Secretary, Stock Exchange 6, 7 

Seligman, Isaac N. 3 

Seligman, Samuel J. 37 

Seligman (J. & W.) & Co. 3 

Seligmann, Maurice 36 

Seligsberg, Frank L. 64 

Seligsberg & Co. 65 

Seymour, William, Jr. 6 

Sharp, William W. 54 

Sharp & Bryan 27, 54 



Shaw, John M. 50 

Sheldon, George R. 4, 11 

Sheldon, William C. 35 

Sheldon (Wm. C.) & Co. 11, 35 
, Shera, J. Fletcher 38 

Sherer, William 84 

Sherman, Percy W. 36 

Sherman, William W. 85 

Shoemaker (Jos. M.) & Co. 79 

Sichel, Eugene A. 54 

Silberman & Joseph 26 

Simmons, J. Edward 5, 6 

Simons. James D. 18 

Sinn, Samuel 56 

Sloan, Samuel 87 

Smith, Charles H. F. 75 

Smith, D. Henry 68 

Smith, Edward B. 79 

Smith, Henry N. 82 
16 Smith, Howard Irving 82 

Smith, James D. 5, 6 

Smith, William Alexander 4, 6, 82 

Smith, William Palmer 4, 10 

Smith, Winthrop 79 

Smithers, Charles 60 

Smithers, Charles H. 42 

Smithers, Christopher D. 60 

Smithers, Francis S. 16 

Smithers, John 21 

Smithers (F. S.) & Co. 16, 60 

Smithers & Reimer 21 

Solidarity of Capital 62 

South Milwaukee National Bank 74 

Southern Pacific Co. 87 

Southern Railway Co. 86 

Sparks, Johri. W- 79 

Spencer, Samuel 86 

Speyer, Leo 17 

Speyer & Co. 2, 18 

Speigelberg; Isaac N. 24 

Sproule, Pressly N. 43 

Standard Oil Co. 11, 82, 86, 91 

Standard Oil Building 11, 91 

Standard Rope & Twine Co. 90 

Starbuck, Charles A. 90 
R. 87 Stebbins, Henry G- 4, 6 

Stebbins, James H. 42 

Stedman, Edmund Clarence 30 

Sterling, Joseph H. 14 

Stern, Albert 50 

Stern, Charles 63 

Stern, George W. 31 

Sternberger, Henry S. 33 

Sternberger, Maurice M. 56 

Sternberger, Fuld & Sinn 56 

Stevens, Albert Clark 17 

Stevens, Eben 74 

Stevens, Morris D. 72 

Stewart, John A. 78, 79, 92 

Stickney, A. B. 88 

Stillman, James 85 

Stillman, Thomas E. 86 
88 Stitt, Charles H. 45 

Stock Exchange and Monied Interests 93 

Stock Exchange Clearing House 54 

Stock Exchange District, from Gov's Isl. 11 
86 Stock Exchange Vaults, Description 51 

Stock Exchanges of the World 74 

Stockholm, A. 6 

Stokes, Charles 30 

Stout, Joseph S. 40 

Stout, Wright C. 32 

Stout & Co. 40 

Stow, William L. 26 

Strong, William E. 4, 15, 82 

Strong, Sturgis & Co. 5, 15, 30 

Strouse, Lewis H. 63 

Strouse, Ned 63 

Sturgis, Frank K. 4, 5, 6 

Sub-Treasury 1, 2, 3, 22, 24, 32, 35, 40, 51, 
57, 61, 67, 82 

Sutro, Lionel 65 

Sutro, Scholle & Co. 65 

Swan, Lyndon M. 15 

Sweet, Clayton M. 39 

Sweet (Edward) & Co. 5 

Swords, Henry C. 20 

Taintor, Giles E. 46 

Taintor & Holt 46 

Talcott, Edward B. 30 

Tappen, Frederick D. 78, 84 

Tauchert, Oscar E. 51 

Taylor, James B. 35 

Taylor, Talbot J. 30 

Taylor, Walter C. 46 

Taylor, William R. K. 78 

Taylor (Robert) & Co. 78 

Taylor (Talbot J.) & Co. 30, 35 

Taylor •& Mayer 46 

Tennessee Coal, Iron & R. R Co. 89 

Terry, John T. 12 

Thalmann, Ernst 13 

Thayer, N. Townsend 49 

Thieriot, Ferdinand M. 25 

Thomas, J. W. S6 



Thomas, Ransom H. 4, 6, 51 

Thomas, Samuel S6 

Thompson, Walter Ledyard 49 

Thompson & Mairs 49 

Thomson, Frank 86 

Thomson Building 34, 35 

Thorne, Thomas W. 47 

Tileston, Thomas 47 

Tilghman, Frederick B. 15 

Tilghman, Sidell 15 

Tilghman, Rowland & Co. 15 

Tilhnghast, William E. 4, 10 

Tillinghast & Benedict 10 

Timmermann, Henry G. 14 

Timpson, Edwin W. 68 

Tinker, Henry C. 20 

Toler, Henry P. 29 

Toler & Halsey 29 

Tontine Building 73 

Tontine Coffee House 70 

Tower, William A. 77 

Tower, Giddings & Co. 77 

Townsend, Charles J. 38 

Townsend, John Pomeroy 21 

Townsend & Shera 21, 38 

Trask, Spencer 3 

Trask, Wayland 38 

Trask (Spencer) & Co. 3, 16 

Travers, Vincent P. 90 

Travers, William R. 82, 83 

Trenholm, William L. 92 

Trinity Church 2, 16, 22, 25, 26, 33, 49, 55, 

66, 67, 72, 73, 80 

Trinity Church Bronze Doors 22, 23 

Trinity Churchyard 72 

Truman, Henry H. 49 

Trust Companies 92 

Tucker, Luther P. 55 

Tunis, N. Louis 24 

Tunis, William E. 24 

Tunis (W. E.) & Co. 24 

Tunstall, Henry G. 30 

Turner, Archibald 2 1 

Turner, Charles W. 52 

Tuttle, Lucius 88 

Ulman, Joe S. 30 

Ulman, Morris S. 30 

Ulman Brothers 30 

Umsted, James S. H. 62 

Union Pacific Railway Co. 87 

Union Trust Co. 3, 5, 33, 44 

United Bank Building 2, 49, 55, 72, 75, 78 

United States Assay Office 2, 22, 24, 28, 

34. 82 

United States Express Co. 89 
United States Mortgage & Trust Co. 92 
United States National Bank 60 
United States Sub-Treasury 

See Sub-Treasury 
United States Trust Co. 3, 44, 67, 92 
Valentine's (D. T.) Manual 67, 73, 80 
Vandalia Railroad 88 
Vanderbilt, Com. Cornelius 3, 6, 62, 83 
Vanderbilt, Cornelius 86 
Vanderbilt, William H. 82, 83 
Vanderbilt, William K. 82, 89 
Van Deventer, Charles H. 69 
Van Loan, Henry F. 50 
Van Norden, Warner 85 
Van Schaick, Jenkins 41 
Van Schaick & Co. 41 
Vaughan, Henry B. 51 
Vermilye, Washington R. 4, 6 
Vermilye & Co. 5, 60 
Vernam, Albert H. 18 
Vernam & Co. 18 
Villard, Henry 82 
Villard, Oswald G. 6 
Von Hoffmann (L.) & Co. 20, 25 
Vreeland, Herbert H. 90 
Wadsworth, Charles D. 58 
Wadsworth, William B 69 
Waggoner, Irving H. 50 
Wagner Palace Car Co. 89 
Walker, Aldace F. 89 
Walker, Edward C. 80 
Walker, George C. 80 
Walker, Joseph 43 
Walker, Norman S., Jr. 53 
Walker & Co. 80 
Walker Brothers 53 
Wallace, Henry E. 1, 6, 93 
Wallace, John 19 
Waller, Robert 90 

Wall Street 3, 16, 24, 25, 26, 27, 28, 32, 34, 

35, 42, 45, 46, 47, 56, 58, 61, 66, 73, 78, 
87. In 1789 2. In i860 20. Old View 

67. In 1S30 67. In 1864 81 

Wall Street and Lombard Street 17, 75 

Wall Street and the Sub-Treasury 22 

Wall Street as a News Centre 16 

Wall Street, Description of 7 

Wall Street Ferry 89 

Wall Street's Functions 62 Perils 13 

Wall Street, Relation of Business to 16 



Wall Street Patriotism 9 
Wall Street Presbyterian Church 73, 7S 
Walsh, James W. 57 
Walsh & Floyd 57 
Ward, John 6 

Ward, Reginald Henshaw 31 
Warren, John 4, 6 
Washburn, Eugene R. 29 
Washington Building 11 
Washington, George 1, 24, 78 
Washington Statue 1, 24, 66 
Washington Trust Co. 20 
Wassermann, Edward 32 
Wassermann, Jesse 32 
Wassermann Brothers 32 
Waterbury, John I. 92 
Waterman, E. D. Morgan 74 
Watson, Walter, Jr. 34 
Watson & Brown 34 
Weaver, George J. 28 
Weaver, Harris & Co. 28, 50 
Webb, F. Egerton 27 
Webb, W. Seward 89 
Webb & Prall n, 27 
Weeber, William 48 
Weeks, John W. 76 
Weeks, James 4, 10, 51 
Weeks, R. D. 6 
Weidenfeld, Camille 44 
Weil, Henry G. 54 
Welles Building 91 
Welles, Charles E. 66 
Welles, Herrick & Hicks 66 
West Chicago Street Railway Co. 90 
West Shore Railroad 82 
Western National Bank 57, 85 
Western Union Telegraph Co., Pres. 91 
Western Union Telegraph Building 13, 51 
Wetzlar, Gustave J. 13 
Wharton, William F. 35 
Wheeler, William B. 40 
Whelen, Charles S. 79 
Whelen (Townsend) & Co. 79 
White, Arthur E. 54 
White, Leonard D. 47 
White, Loomis L. 9 
White, Robert K. 47 
White, Stephen V. 8, 82, 90 
White & Barton 35 
White & Blackwell 28, 47 
White & Wainwright 54 
Whitehouse, George M. 28 
Whitehouse, J. Henry 28 
Whitehouse, J. Norman 28 
Whitehouse & Co. 28 
Whitely, James 4, 10, 51 
Whitfield, Frank B. 50 
Whitlock, C. Howard 31 
Whitney, Henry N. 29 
Whittemore, Richard B. 33 
Whittemore & Co. 33 
Whittingham, Walton C. 55 
Wiley, William G. 39 
Wilks Building 12, 13, 51, 66, 71 
Willard, Edward K. 33 
Willard & Blount 33 
William Street 45, 56, 61 
Williams, Benjamin C. 28 
Williams, George G. 85 
Williams, John T. 74 
Williams, Thomas B. 50 
Williston, James R. 18 
Williston, Barnes & Co. 18 
Wilson, Henry S. 15 
Wilson, John D. 15 
Wilson, Theodore 36 
Wilson & Welles 36 
Wing, Frederick H. 69 
Win slow, Lanier & Co. 3 
Woerishoffer, Charles F. 62, 82, 83 
Woerishoffer & Co. 38 
Wolff, Aaron, Jr. 4, n 
Wolff, Abraham 2 
Wood, Cornelius D. 15 
Wood, Huestis & Co. 11, 15 
Woodlock, Thomas F. 22 
Woodward, James T. 85 
Woodward, William S. 82, 83 
Wool Exchange 63, 65 
Worden, Daniel T. 69 
Worden & Co. 69 
Work, Frank 6, 82 
Work, Strong & Co. 6 
World Building 89 
Wormser, Isidor 29 
Wormser, I. & S. 20, 29 
Wortley, Ralph M. Stuart 32 
Wrenn, John H. 80 
Wright, Charles H. 51 
Yerkes, Charles T. go 
Yoe, Charles C. 80 
Young, George W. 92 
Young, Thomas S., Jr. 53 
Zimmerman, Leopold 46 
Zimmerman & Forshay 46 



